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QUESTIONING THE CHINESE CHRISTIAN 


EDITORIAL 


WHY DO THE CHINESE CHALLENGE COMPULSION IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? 


A flower unfolds spontaneously. So’ should the soul unfold in 
religion. Both should be nurtured but not coerced. That seems to 
be the central idea in the mind of the many Chinese opposing required 
religious study. A minority of articulate Christian Chinese does, it is 
true, favor required study of the Bible and Christian teachings. But 
the majority does not. And outside of the circle of Christian Chinese 
the attitude is even more challenging. This does not involve the 
elimination of religious services—nothing prevents these from being 
compulsory except public opinion,—or religious teaching and influence. 
It does, however, distinctly aim at the elimination of the element of 
compulsion. Most Chinese I have heard discuss the matter favor meet- 
ing the government educational regulation affecting religious education. 
Why? 

In order to be able to pass on the Chinese mind on this situation 
I wrote to twenty-three prominent Chinese Christians requesting a frank 
statement of their position. Forty-three percent of them replied. Of 
these five are educationists, four national Christian workers and one a 
director of religious activities. They are all Western trained, most of 
them abroad. All are convinced that compulsion in religious education 
is undesirable and unnecessary. Inasmuch as there is a certain amount 
of repetition in the ten replies received, and as our space is limited I shall 
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attempt a summary of them. This summary, it is hoped, will help 
towards the understanding of the Chinese attitude. 

The problem is not approached by this group from the viewpoint 
of rights. It is assumed by all but one that there is sufficient religious 
liberty in China. That one indicates uncertainty as to whether or not 
the regulations now in force violate the principle of religious liberty as 
granted in the Chinese constitution. An article in this issue (page 340) . 
by Mr. Frank Lee implies definitely that it does. The implications in 
this regard do not seem to stand out in the minds of those giving the 
replies which are the basis of this summary. For them the main issue 
seems to be something other than rights. 

A number of psychological causes for the objection to compulsory 
religious education are given. It is rooted in the present agitation 
against all compulsion. The objection to the projection of extra-national 
control into the life of China is transferred to compulsion in Christian 
religious education. It is part of something imposed from without. It 
is, therefore, says one, part of the present Chinese aim to get control of all 
schools in China. Negatively this attitude is helped along by a weak 
appreciation of the. Bible, the lack of a general Christian atmosphere and 
a low interest in religion of any kind. Positively required religious 
instruction is against the present educational trend in China which is 
toward the separation of religion from education. This, of course, 
involves more than the Christian religion. On top-‘of this is the fact 
that many Chinese Christians have had unfortunate experiences with 
the type of religious education through which they have passed. The 
result is a rising desire to try something new. One says that compulsory 
religious education is a “worn-out way”; another, that it is “not the 
only way.” Its retention is not deemed essential to the Christian aim. 

These writers do not refer to the relation of Christian teaching 
to the teaching of religion in general. One of their main points is 
that the way it has been done is unsatisfactory and inefficient. To its 
exotic significance has been added a low standing. It is, therefore, in 
no position to insist on anything. Many students view the idea of 
compulsion with repulsion. Being compelled to study Christian. teach- 
ings has often induced hypocrisy. To win a place of confidence for 
itself becomes, therefore, one of the first needs of religious education. 
It is also recognized that compulsion begets compulsion. If Christians 
make the study of their teachings compulsory other groups will follow 
suit. Parents, likewise, will feel justified in enforcing their objections 
to their children becoming Christians. Compulsion in the study of 
Christianity will tend, furthermore, to give added impetus to the Anti- 
Christian Movement. Though this is an argument from expediency, 
it is sound psychology nevertheless. Under present conditions, there- 
fore, compulsory religious education in China is a self-defeating measure. 
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Other undesirable results of the past system are also noted. 
Christian instruction based on the English text gets by. But Chinese 
teachers who are dependent on the Chinese text meet with difficulties 
hard to surmount. Compulsory religious instruction thus becomes a 
substitute for diligent preparation. The initiative and effort needed 
to secure more effective teaching are inhibited. The tendency to rely on 
compulsory study thus militates against improvement in methods of 
study. That improved methods of religious instruction are urgently 
needed is generally agreed upon apart from this group of writers. The 
elimination of compulsion from religious education is thus a step towards 
more effective methods in promoting it. 


The transmission of religious influence and teaching calls for a 
special atmosphere. That is a point that stands out. Compulsion is 
a cloud that chills. Religion is looked on as peculiarly a personal 
matter. To be vital it must be a matter of free choice. These writers 
do not actually make any distinction between requirement of the study 
of religion and compulsion in accepting it. It is probably, in their 
minds. It needs, however, more emphasis. One states that not all 
other subjects are required. All these correspondents place religion 
among the subjects of the curriculum that should not be required. 
Required study in Christianity is taken by some to be synonymous with 
propaganda. Just what is meant here is not clear. Students (and 


’ parents) should be left free to approach it in study as well as 


accept it. That is a clear opinion. The atmosphere in which religion 
is presented should be wholly voluntary. The personal influence is the 
chief factor in the impartation of religion or religious knowledge. Com- 
pulsory réligious attendance becomes a substitute for personal work. 
For it is easier to impart a certain amount of religious knowledge than 
to make personal influences work. A false feeling of having discharged 
a duty is thus engendered to some extent. This atmosphere of 
voluntariness is essential to free interaction between personalities. That 
seems to be the controlling idea in the mind of these Chinese Christians. 
In this emphasis on personal relationships as the chief factor in im- 
parting religion is combined a Chinese life-set and a Christian principle. 
This group view the problem as Christian Chinese. 


These Chinese Christians do not refer to the rights of religious 
groups or institutions. Religion is thought of as a matter of personal 
privilege. It is assumed that the privilege of teaching religion is 
granted to Christian schools. The privilege of accepting that teaching 
or Christianity is equally granted to all desiring an education. While 
not interested in the rights of groups in matters religious there is evidently 
in the mind of these writers a certain nationalistic interest. But their 
outstanding interest is personalistic. 
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They all believe in religious education. Yet they do not stress 
_ the acquisition of knowledge as a factor in entering into religion. 
Religion is life. The contact of personalities is life. Where per: 
sonalities fuse in warm understanding is the point through which religious 
influences flow from one personality to another. This seems to be a 
basic religious conviction of these writers. Force in religion seems to 
make it unreal. If it requires forcing the students may feel that it is 
not self-convincing. As a matter of fact the idea of compulsion in 
religious education is a new idea to China. It may have its place. But 
to these Chinese it is an exotic and unproved idea. 

In closing I quote from a statement by Dr. T. T. Lew broadcasted 
by the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, March 13, 1926. 
“If compulsory religious education is the best way to win students to 
Christ then we shall not give it up under any conditions. But, if . 
as regards the spirit of Christ and in the light of the soundest principles 
of pedagogy, it is not the best way to lead our students to Christ then 
it should be given up irrespective of government regulations. The 
problem should be settled in each case by carefully ascertaining the actual 
facts, and decisions should be reached only after earnest prayer and a 
reverent appeal for divine guidance.” 


ARE MISSIONARIES STILL WANTED IN CHINA? 


“There is no more need for missionaries in China.’”’ Thus did a 
Chinese Christian worker now studying in the United States express 
himself at the Student Interdenominational Conference held at Evanston, 
Illinois, December, 1925. His statement caused a certain amount of 
perturbation in the mind of one responsible for securing candidates for 
Christian work in China. He passed his perturbation on to me. As 
a result I decided to ask some prominent Chinese Christian workers in 
China their opinion on this problem. Thirty-one letters were written. 
To these were received fifteen replies from residents in widely scattered 
centres engaged in many phases of Christian work. None of the replies 
evineed the least doubt that missionaries are still wanted and needed in 
China. One said they will be needed for twenty-five years. Several 
said that they will be needed permanently as agents in the cross 
fertilization of cultures, the promotion of international understanding and 
the establishment of a worth-while international Christianity. Some also 
expressed the hope that China would in turn send missionaries to the 
West to share in this interchange of cultural and religious values. 

Doubt as to the need for missionaries in China comes from extreme 
chauvinists, students studying abroad and some Christian workers. These 
letters discount the attitude of all of them. “These students,” say 
several, “do not understand conditions in China.”” The Christian workers 
who doubt the need for missionaries belong to a group who believe in 
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an unpaid ministry and Christian institutional work adapted to the 
actual financial strength of the Chinese. Such are sincere. But the re- 
presentative writers of these letters do not agree with them. 

Chinese Christian self-assertion is probably as evident in South 
China as in any other part of the country. Yet the Divisional Council 
of the Church of Christ in China in an official document issued in 
December, 1925, states that the missionaries have a permanent place in 
China. The Y.M.C.A. has in thirty years passed over entirely to the 
control of the Chinese. Yet their General Secretaries’ Conference also 
stated in August, 1925, that foreign secretaries have a permanent place 
in China. 

Utterances such as-that at Evanston ag therefore, be looked on 
as opinions sporadic though sincere. The missionary is a problem in 
many ways. The Chinese Church may not always know what to do with 
him. Nevertheless it has not yet decided to do without him. 

These writers all believe in the future of Christianity in China. 
Yet quite frankly do various ones mention some inadequacies in the 
Chinese Church and the position of Christianity which bear upon the 
need and desire for missionaries. Christianity is not yet firmly es- 
tablished in China. The withdrawal of the missionaries would, there- 
fore, mean a serious setback in the China Christian Movement. One is 
convinced that Christianity in China would go on in spite of this setback. 
Another believes that it would be set back one hundred years. Yet 
another avers that without the missionaries “‘the old ways and methods 
would be continued.’’ For most of them the withdrawal of the mission- 
aries is not a practical problem. 

. The Chinese Church is still inadequate to the task of Christianizing 
China. For this reason’“‘all kinds of help are needed.” Its numerical 
strength is still comparatively small. Its leadership is inadequate. Of 
this several speak in no uncertain terms. One says that the present Chinese 
Christian leadership is stil! in the experimental stage. Another intimates 
that Chinese leaders are not sufficiently practical. This gap the mission- 
ary can fill. Another suggests that they do not as yet have sufficient 
stability. Another says that “practically 80% of rural churches are 


supported with money from the missions.” These churches, therefore 


still need the help of missionaries as well as of subsidies. 

In short the Christian aim in China is not yet achieved. The 
missionaries are essential to achieving it. I should say that all the 
writers of these letters are keen on Chinese autonomy. One, indeed, 
speaks out his opposition to the idea that “in Christian work financial 
support and controlling authority should and must go together.” The 
others would agree with him. Yet they recognize the need for continued 
cooperation with Western Christians. They not only want the mission- 
aries, as members of the Chinese Church they feel the need for them. 
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These writers, however, divide the missionaries into two main types. 
One type they do not want. The other they do. The former type seems 
to be the root of the difficulty. In making this distinction individual 
missionaries seem to be in mind though none are mentioned. Chinese 
Christians are developing a selective attitude toward the missionaries, 
They are getting ready to decide what kind of missionaries they want. 


Some of the mental labels attached to the missionaries not wanted 
are significant. “Dictatorial or dominating.” “Controllers of properties.” 
“Mediocre and not devoted enough.” “Job-hunters.”’ “Bosses.” All 
these labels mean that there are missionaries who think too much in terms 
of projected power or authority and not enough in terms of a 
dynamic spiritual friendship. Such are not wanted. Not agents of 
control but dynamic Christian personalities are needed by the Chinese 
Church. This idea correlates with that already indicated in connection 
with religious education. Chinese Christians do not want to be 


administered. 


The best summary of the not-wanted missionaries is by a layman. 
“The Christian enterprise in China can well afford to dispense with those 
missionaries who are not big enough to take the message of John the 
I 6 5 To have and to hold seems to be the policy of some 
missionaries. They think they are sent to the field as controllers of 
properties of home boards, and that their business is to dictate and 
domineer as to what should and should not be done. They have no 
scruples in taking advantage of unequal treaties. They think they are 
called of the Lord to drag forward doctrinal controversies at every 
opportunity and feed the native Christians up on fine denominational 
distinctions. Fortunately the number of such missionaries is small and 
getting smaller. The work would go on better without them.” 


The ideas of this group as to the function of the missionary vary 
considerably. Here are some of the ways in which they express them- 
selves. ““To strengthen the hands of the native workers.” “To advise 
and supervise.” ‘“To make the Chinese work for themselves.” ‘To 
advise in the big process of readjustment.” “To give guidance, 
nurture and advice.” They do not seem to think of the missionary as 
a preacher. One urges that he should enter specialized not general work. 
This would, as we have been, include rural as well as urban work. One 
or two hint at the financial trusteeship of the missionary but most think 
of his contribution as a spiritual one. One urges that his position should 
not be simply advisory but that of a co-worker. He is not.to be a 
guard over funds that come from the West. He must be a genuine, 
sacrificial helper and fellow-worker. He must be a model—an inspiring 
sample of Christian living and activity. In closing this paragraph | 
again quote froma layman. “We need the forward-looking missionaries 
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who feel that their job is not to boss but to lead and encourage initiative 
in their Chinese co-workers. In self-abnegation ‘they are willing to 
stay in the background and push their native workers forward. Their 
policy is to encourage the native Christians to bear responsibility, and 
as soon as the latter show that they are ready to get under the load to 
shift the burden on them. This applies to the shaping of policies and the 
holding of properties on the field. They recognize that not only the 
changing times and temper of the Chinese people make this necessary, 
but that this policy works for economy also.” | 

The qualifications of the type of missionary who is wanted are fairly 
easily deducible from the above statements and other references in these 
letters. 

First he must be sympathetic with the Chinese race, free irom notions 
of racial superiority and bias. 

Second, he must be internationally minded. The Christian Church 
has no conflict with the nationalistic aspirations of the Chinese people. 
Yet a narrow nationalism, as one says, is not consonant with Christian 
principles. 

Third, he must be a man of vision who is adaptable. He must 
come prepared to change his ideas and to learn. He should come to 
China to search with the Chinese for that larger spiritual experience 
which can come through interracial and international fellowship. 

Fourth, he must be willing to enter into the Chinese language, ways 
and culture. | 

Fifth, he must exhibit the mind of Christ. His chief function is 
to be a model Christian. That is the challenge. 

What. is the conclusion? Missionaries are still wanted as well 


_ as needed in China. The Chinese mind is beginning to understand what 


kind of missionaries are wanted. One other point is raised. It concerns 
the status of the Christian worker from the West. One writer makes 
it clear in a way that would probably be agreed to by all. He suggests 
that the distinction between the mission and the Chinese church should 
disappear. “It places a barrier between the Chinese and foreign workers— 
making them unnecessarily conscious of their nationality. As part of 
the policy of transfer missionaries sent to China should definitely be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the local church organization. With 
this in view the Chinese Church should at once (gradually of course) be 
given a hand in managing so-called mission enterprises. In a few years 
we ought to hear no more of missions but of the Church of Christ in 
China to which all Christians residing in China must belong, Chinese 
or foreigner.’’ ‘To some extent this is being done. It is the next great 
inclusive step forward. It means that missionaries must come to China 
expecting to become members of the Christian Movement in China no 
representatives of a projected effort and movement. They come not a 
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representatives so much as contributives; not as directors but as sharers. 
Coming as a missionary to China is no longer a question of whether 
one’s home church wants to send missionaries, or whether one is willing 
to come but whether or not the Chinese Church wants one. This is 
the crux of the question of participation in the modern Christian Move- 
ment in China. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


A friend who is not at present strictly speaking either a merchant 
or a missionary though a resident in China of many years, sends us the 
following in contrast to the gloomy picture of China which is painted 
by the diplomats and the public press. 

“In spite of the political confusions of the last fifteen years, trade 
in China, and American trade in particular, has increased pretty 
steadily. .... The difference between American trade in Harbin and 
the present trade, is like the difference between night and day, and 
Hankow has grown almost beyond recognition. Nothing seems to 
keep Shanghai down. 

In education, and in the development of Chinese in the professions, 
the improvement is equally striking, in spite of the hard times. The 
men needed to serve the country are being educated in colleges, and in 
the even more important school of practical experience, as they never 
were before. The number of competent teachers, scientists, engineers, 
doctors, modern business men, bankers and industrialists, who can 
actually do things in a modern way, and can point to achievements instead 
of to an empty degree, has been greatly increased. There are in Peking 
Union Medical College, for example, a few Chinese who are as competent 
for the high positions they hold as any foreigners available. Some 
of them are known to research workers all over the world. 

Missionaries and educators see these things in their daily work, they 
know from experience how China and the Chinese are changing for the 
better in many fundamental ways, and that I think is one of the reasons 
why they take such a different attitude from the business men and 
diplomats on some of the international questions of the day. 

The small but rapidly growing class of educated, experienced and 
sane leaders has one serious defect, lack of courage and self-confidence. 
In times of excitement there are few of them who dare to stand out 
against the clamorous mob, which is certainly not to be accused of lack 
of self-confidence. I am convinced that the unconsciously arrogant tone 
of the diplomatic body, and foreigners in general, the constant nagging 
of the foreign press, the refusal to give up out-of-date privileges until 
China has done something that she really ought to do, all tend to lower 
the prestige of the saner leaders, and impair their self-respect.” 
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The New Era. 


F. W. S. O NEILL. 


Fen) HE types in the missionary body are various, e.g., pre-Boxer and 
1 post-Boxer in relation to the period of their arrival in China, 


which of necessity colours their present outlook ; or again, funda- 

mentalist and modernist, a cleavage more or less acute in theology 
and science; or temperamentally cautious and rash, conservative and 
liberal, attached to the past as opposed to trusting in the future. 

Differing in these and very many other ways, perhaps we shall be 
able to agree on four simple propositions on which we can find = 
ground common to all of us. 

1. The Chinese and we are equals. This statement has been hotly 
challenged by the editor of the Peking and Tientsin Times, who would 
have us believe that the very fact of our being messengers of the Gospel 
from the West implies our superiority 

2. Missionaries are servants. Clearly the post-Boxer generation 
can in practice imbibe this truth more readily than their seniors. Here 
is how the President of the Shantung Christian University, Dr. Harold 
Balme, puts it:—‘In the past, missionaries had gone out from a false 
psychological environment. They had been sent out with a good deal 
of glory as little lords of God’s heritage, controlling a church here 
and a hospital or school there. China wanted men and women who 
go as brothers and sisters to -help them to realize the new vision of 


service.’ 

3. As with Spinoza our primary endeavour should i to comprehend 
rather than to criticise. While never easy to live up to, the endeavour 
to understand people is more full of fun than the mere subordinate 
exercise of showing how we disagree with them, an exercise which of 
course it is our privilege to keep up. 

4. Finally, the hand of God is always and everywhere at work. 
Are we watching for-it in the religion and politics of China? 

These four obvious presuppositions we take for granted in our 
consideration of what I have ventured to call “‘ The New Era.” 

One day on the Pacific I happened to go into the Third Class 
Lounge in order to find a quiet place to write. Three Chinese were 
in the room, of whom one was a dentist from Singapore returning 
from post-graduate work in America. When this gentleman discovered 
that I was British, he proceeded to pour out a diatribe on the wickedness 
of my country. And what surprised me was that he did it with entire 
politeness and without a trace of personal vindictiveness against the 
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unoffending Briton who had to listen to him. Later I came to know 
the dentist somewhat better. He was an earnest Christian on his way 
to Shanghai, where he hoped to do something to perpetuate the memory 
of those who were killed on the 30th of May last year. 

Now here we have a symbol of the new era, both on the religious 
‘and on the political side. For us the growth of the Church conscious- 
ness is by far the more important. The two sides however are Closely 
bound together in a deep-rooted movement of the soul. 

In Manchuria we are definitely committed to devolution of control 
from the Mission to the Chinese Church—in theory at least. We lag 
behind in practice for two reasons. There is no hesitation on the part 
of the Home authorities in their willingness to trust the annual money 
grants to the Synod of the Church. The missionaries are, if anything, 
still more willing to press forward in the creation of a completely self- 
governing Chinese organization. 

Our difficulties are less with ourselves than with our Chinese friend 
The responsibility being so serious and the path ahead never having 
been blazed, the leaders of the Synod are inclined to hesitate. That is 
one reason for our comparatively slow progress in devolution. The 
other cause brings us up against one of our Manchurian deficiencies. 


In Peking, Shanghai and Canton, the Missions began early to make > 


provision for the coming day by sending suitable Christian students 
abroad for higher education. Hence when, e.g.; Yenching University 
set about its work, it was able to find the right Chinese Dean for the 
Faculty of Theology, the distinguished Dr. T. T. Lew. Perhaps we 
had not suitable material. And yet the success of the experiment of 
sending to Britain the two first doctors who went from our Medical 
College, shows what might be done even here in the North. Apart from 


the growing group of foreign-trained medicals, to this day we have. 


had no one representing arts or theology commissioned at the Church’s 
expense to study in Britain. It therefore follows that, should it be 
considered advisable to appoint Chinese heads for our Moukden Christian 
College, Theological College, or Girls’ Normal School, local candidates 
are not to.be had. Possibly it is too soon to expect them. But now 
we have the condition for registration of schools laid down by the 
Government that either the principal or the a should be 
Chinese—a quite reasonable regulation. 

When we turn to the district administration a indigenous control, 
the problem is sufficiently straightforward; on the part of the mis- 
sionaries requiring an unalterable determination to take the second place 
and at the same time a patient readiness to guide the child’s footsteps 
always to the place in front. For instance, is the hospital a function 
of the Chinese Church or is it not? If it is a function, as we all admit, 
whose business is it to see that actually the hospital becomes so? The 
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Chinese pastor will not jump at the honour, nor will the Kirk session 
take the first step. It would thus seem to be the duty of the doctor with 
the Chinese pastor and the clerical missionary to think out ways -_ 
means of reducing the airy theory to concrete fact. 

Each station then, no matter how varied and technical its Mission 
or Church activities may be, can become indisputably Chinese in its 
management and direction, the foreigners being at hand to offer advice, 
and—a mere detail—pass on the quarterly remittances from Home. 
But let us not forget that if past history or present unbelief, it may be 
well-grounded unbelief, stand in the missionary’s way, he will move 
forward with a millstone round his neck. | 

The pace of change from foreign to Chinese control both in matters 
of Church and State has been immensely quickened by the strange events. 
of 1925. The reality of the change shows itself in two very remarkable 
results which have already occurred among foreigners. (1) With prac- 
tical unanimity the leading missionary societies of America and Britain 
have declared their desire for the abolition of extrality and special priv il- 
eges. (2) The assembled representatives of the Powers in Peking have. 
admitted the right of China to complete Customs autonomy, placing the 
year of its coming into effect no farther away than 1929. 

Had the events of May 30th not taken place, is it cunreivable | 
that either of those results would to-day have been an accomplished fact? | 
Thus mysteriously does the Spirit of God use the wrath of man to. 
bring to fruition His beneficent purposes. 

Let us consider what it was that caused a sudden crystallization i“ 
Chinese opinion sufficiently powerful to induce missionary societies and — 


even diplomats to offer sovereign rights in her own country to China. | 
The extraordinary and unforeseen outburst following on the police 


action in Shanghai was due neither to disgust of the Chinese with | 


the chaos brought about by their rulers, disgust working itself out — 


subconsciously against foreigners—nor yet to Russian propaganda, | 


though both these factors were doubtless operative among the complex | 
of causes. The outburst was due to the declared hostility to imperialism, | 
and in a large degree to the evils of industrialism, but those motives in | 
themselves might have remained inactive, had it not been for one other © 
element in the situation—an element as yet very imperfectly recognized | 
by those who are not Chinese. The immediate cause of the whirlwind | 


was the killing of students. 

Why this should be so is worthy of our close attention. When for 
instance the four youths who were shot dead on the 30th of May, and 
the five others who died later of their wounds are referred to as ‘“‘mere 
schoolboys” thé significance of the tragedy is quite obscured. Once we 
grasp the meaning of the central fact, viz., the student, the puzzling 
obscurity is illumined by a flood of light. 
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Up till the beginning of the twentieth century, patriotism in the 
modern sense was either unknown or almost silent. At the date of 
my first arrival in the country, 1897, the words, “ai kuo” were unfami- 
liar. How striking the revolution in sentiment a quarter of a century has 
made! This revolution was brought about, not by the governing classes, 
in whose vocabulary the word “love” lies usually dormant, not by the mer- 
chants, who are little given to ideals, very much less by the vast speechless 
multitude of tillers of the soil; it arose in the modern colleges and 
schools. Born in the blind fury of the Boxer Rising, the spirit of 
nationality passed a sickly childhood during the next eleven years until 
the Republic quickened its vitality. The united opposition in 1917 to 
the Japanese Twenty One Demands, followed two years later by the 
unique political demonstration of the students of Peking, in addition 
to the strike and the boycott, showed the youth his strength. Then 
came the final stage, when the spirit of nationality astonished the world 
by springing into full-grown manhood in the summer of 1925. 

In no other land under the sun do the schoolboy, the schoolgirl 
and the undergraduate occupy a position comparable to that in China. 
For in no other nation is the student the spear-head of public opinion, 
nay more, the creator of public opinion. This curious phenomenon 
arises partly from the lack of any other enthusiastic, disinterested public- 
spirited class; partly from the power of the telegraph, the press, the 
printed page and the platform speech; and partly from the National 
Students’ Union stretching across all barriers of faction or geography, 
and drawing all the younger educated generation of men and women 
into one. 

Thus beneath the chaos and demoralization of widespread civil 
war, in the midst of the misery of the patient millions, an intense 
national consciousness has come to life. | Moreover, this spirit now 
appearing in developed form is more potent than the largest army, as 
Bonaparte found to his cost. Submerged in Ireland for centuries, 
it shook itself free from the yoke of one of the most powerful military 
nations on earth. Only under the impact of Western and the pressure 
of both Eastern and Western imperialism, has China gained her soul. 
Just as the massacre of Amritsar shocked the scattered fragments of 
India into a unified life, so the rifles of Shanghai awoke the unwieldy 
Chinese leviathan once and for all. 

And the most wonderful feature of these turning-points in history 
is that in each case it was the suffering of violence that wrought the 
miracle. In each case, the moral victory remained with the unarmed, 
being won through defeat. Surely a great encouragement to us who 
believe in Jesus Christ! | 

“An encouragement!” someone exclaims in reply. “Have you for- 
gotten the bitter hatred of Britain, the callous ingratitude of some 
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Chinese Christians towards their true friends, the unscrupulous cam-— 


gn of lies? From such a debased root how can any good plant 


| 


spring?” It is here that the third of our preliminary axioms needs to 


be applied. Condemnation of these sins, inevitable as it is, should not 
be permitted to hinder our understanding of the central fact. The flood — 
of calumny which the 30th of May let loose on innocent heads, is no > 
more a proof of Chinese natural depravity than such propagandist in- 
ventions as the corpse-factory legend of no very ancient date prove the 


| 


universal depravity of the British. Phenomena of this nature belong | 


to the psychology of the herd, swept by a wave of war passion. As 
we all know, the Chinese are a sane and healthy race, and except during 


periods of high emotional tension, are remarkably ready to take part | 


in quiet discussion and listen to reason. 
Looking to the future let us consider the question.—In what political 
form is the natural consciousness of the new era likely to embody 


itself? Here the main thing to notice is the rapidity with which China | 


is developing into a democracy, chiefly under the influence of Russia, 
fortified by the contrast or opposition of most of the other Great Powers. 
As Prof. Dewey pointed out a few years ago, no strong central govern- 


ment is to be expected, for the natural evolution of the country is 


from self-governing provinces or states towards a subsequent federa- 
tion or union, in a sense resembling the evolution of the United 
States of America. Now the name for Russia is the “Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics.” The name for the coming China will include the 
first and last words of this title: whether or not it will contain the other 
two depends to a considerable extent upon the actions of Britain, America, 


France and Japan. Gunboats, the strong hand, anti-bolshevik leagues | 
and such like manifestations of general panic are worse than useless. | 
They create what they set out to destroy. An idea is unassailable by — 


these methods. 


Six years ago the Russian idea was almost unknown in China: now © 
it is familiar to high and low. No other political idea is filled with | 
such explosive force. Here is a little illustration. When General Kuo © 
Sung-ling issued his manifesto of rebellion, he made one of the planks © 
of his platform the improvement of the position of the Manchurian © 
labouring classes. At this proposition the Moukden Chamber of Com- | 


merce in their counter-manifesto held up their hands in horror. “Save 
us,” they virtually cried, “from such arrant Bolshevism!” 

- It was Sun Yat-sen who believed in the proletariat: it is from 
Canton that the seed of class-revolution is being diligently sown on 
prepared ground wherever young men or maidens meet. The credit 
(or obloquy, according to our point of view) for the triumphant success 
of anti-capitalist and anti-imperialist propaganda is due in large measure 
to the representatives of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in 
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_ Peking. M. Karakhan has far outstripped the old ‘diplomacy, if 


diplomacy means the advocacy of a country’s excellence. Whether we 
agree with him or not, it would be wise for us to realise that he has 
succeeded in establishing the dictum that China has one friend among 
the nations of the earth, a friend who takes the place, not of superiority, 
but of equality with herself. 

Whether Peking will imitate Canton in setting up some form of 


- socialist republic, we cannot tell. The peasants and workmen are of 


course clay in the hands of the potter. But Russia and Canton both 
show how the political education of the masses, handicapped in both 


- countries by illiteracy, advances rapidly under the stimulus of actual 


power. And the closing of the English Presbyterian Schools in Swatow 
furnishes a very unpleasant warning of the way Communism may affect 
our work in China. 

In what has just been said I have tried to point out some features 
on the religious side, and some aspects of the political phase of the 
new ideal of national independence, dignity and worth. There remains 
for our consideration a final question: Towards the varied manifesta- 


tions of the new spirit, not always mindful of our feelings and not 


always scrupulously fair, what is our attitude to be? Allow me to in- 
dicate in three forms what it actually is. 

(1) First, the attitude of scepticism. “Your picture,” says the 
sceptic, “is purely imaginary, drawn not from the facts, but from the 
distorted assumptions of an Irish Nationalist fanatic. The so-called 
students are nothing but half-baked schoolboys. Karakhan is either a 
knave or an ill-mannered ass, possibly both. As for the Bolsheviks, they 
are undoubtedly a poisonous lot, the enemies of God and the tyrants 
of their fellow-countrymen. In a word, Communism is of the devil. 

You talk as if China knew how to bear rule in her own household. 
She does not. Things are going from bad to worse, because Baldwin 
is a bit of a sentimentalist, afraid to despatch gunboats to stop the 
boycott, and because the foreigners generally are losing their nerve. If 
we cannot: get the British Government to teach these people a lesson, 
our job is to sit tight. Even the maddest schoolboy knows very well 
in his heart that Britain stands for equal justice. We must not be 
stampeded by a few riots. On no account can we give up what is ours 
by treaty right.” Thus the sceptic endeavours to expound the position 
of his party, the Tory Die-hards. | 

(2) Secondly, the attitude of sweet reasonableness. Says the wise 
man: “There is something in the national consciousness idea; China 
today is not at all what she was 50 years ago, and cannot be treated 
now as then. Whether or not she has gone the proper way about it, 
there is common-sense in her demand that we should modify our treaties 
which are distinctly out-of-date. But mark you, there ought to be 
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adequate safeguards. Look how unjustly Russians have been treated 
under Chinese law at Harbin. Bad magistrates are at least as common | 
as good. It is for the advantage of the people themselves that we, on > 
our part, should advance cautiously, lest in our rashness we remove a 
strong incentive to internal reform. After the law has been really set | 
in order, and after the administration of justice has definitely been | 
made civilized, dependable and modern, and again, after the present | 
chaos of government has been replaced by some sort of cosmos, im-_ 
perialist, republican; or even possibly socialist,—although socialism in | 
any form, British, French or Russian is a highly dangerous and entirely | 
inconvincing economic experiment—after all these conditions have been 
fulfilled, then, but not till then, it will be the duty of all foreigners to 
submit to Chinese jurisdiction and to take the consequences pleasant or | 
otherwise.” So the reasonably wise man endeavours to expound the 3 
position of his part, the Moderate Liberals. 
(3) There remains a third point of view, the radical or utopian, | 
or—if one may venture beyond the strict limits of fairness to the up- | 
holders of other opinions—what may be called the more distinctively | 
Christian attitude. From the radical standpoint the problem reduced 
to its simplest form may be regarded as a variation of the ever-recurrent | 
theme, Union versus Righteousness. Does God wait till I become good — 


forgiveness of the person who has offended me, am I to demand from 
him repentance and amends? And a still more crucial enquiry, Is 
my first and most essential duty to my fellowmen the unconditional offer 
of my friendship under all circumstances? Perhaps not. But certainly 
until my dislike or critical superiority in regard to my neighbours is 
changed to friendliness, I shall never be able to help him to a more up- 
right life. Similarly until God steps down from the position of my 
Judge and becomes my Friend and Companion, He does not touch the 
deeper springs of right conduct in his endeavour to save me from sin. 
Union therefore, is a prior obligation in God’s relation to us and in 
our relation to one another. Splitting off in family, church or state, 
in order, by going out from among them and being separate, to keep 
myself, my sect or party clean and pure is very often a mistake. Quite 
true is it, that the breaking up-of the patriarchal family in the Western 
world has tended to keep the peace between the married daughter and 
her mother-in-law. “I am very friendly with Mr. So-and-So because 
I only see him about once in three months.” 

Still the Christian principle is unequivocal that the way to attain 
perfection is through the closest union, in other words, through love. 
Conversely, the lack of virtue or attractiveness in another is never a 
sufficient excuse for my cutting off intercourse with. him. As far as 
in us lies, we must be the friends of all men, thus being imitators of God. 
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Applying this principle to the matter in hand, we see that even if 
Communism is of the devil, that fact ought not to prevent Britain from 
making a treaty with Russia, such a treaty as the Labour Government 
attempted to make. And even should Peking turn red and treat us 
rhissionaries scurvily, that need not curdle in us the milk of human 
kindness. 

How then about extrality? Shielded as we are by our national 
flags, and comparatively comfortable amid the welter of brigandage and 
war, it seems absurd to renounce a privilege so immensely useful at the 
present time. Trade would consequently suffer. We tremble for the 
possible results of the plunge into the unknown, results of injustice or 
worse. But in the words with which an American missionary, in the 
current number of the Chinese RecorpER concludes a vivid article 
packed with illustrations from his own experience, pro and con: “The 
compensations of relinquishing extrality will more than offset the loss 
of many physical comforts, and perhaps an occasional life in the process.”* 

The day of extrality is gone. Once the whole nation makes the 
demand for its abolition, no law can uphold it except the naked sword, 
the law of might. Over against the risks of abolition we have to place 
the restoring of confidence, the removal of the suspicion that we are 
in some sense the agents of governmental imperialism. The road in 
front may be rough, but at any rate the Gospel will have free course 
and be glorified, and in addition we shall have definitely taken our 
stand alongside our unprotected Chinese brethren, united with them, 
if need be, in the fellowship of suffering, and above all, rejoicing to be 
permitted to co-operate more intimately with them in the building up of 


the everlasting Kingdom of God. 


Changing China’s Status Amongst the Nations and 
the Missionary’s Status in China: 
A Plea for Delay 


ERNEST F. P. SCHOLES 


N following the controversy that has now been going on for 
IT] the best part of a year four points of difficulty have constantly 
kept recurring to the writer’s mind and he now begs leave to 
ventilate them. 
1. Notice the composition of the hosts ranged on both sides. 
Briefly expressed one gathers that the merchants are all for ex- 
trality but a good many missionaries are not. Of the missionaries the 
Roman Catholics would keep extrality but not a few Protestants would 
abolish it. Of those who would abolish it the treaty port missionaries 


*Chinese Recorper, January, 1926, page 48, 
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ominate whilst those who would retain it are mostly in the interior. 
The abolitionists are mainly the younger men and the retainers are the 
senior men. Furthermore amongst the evangelistic missionaries the ma- 
jority believe that extrality is still necessary but amongst the education- 
alists possibly the majority see little or no risk in abandoning it. As for 
the medicals they have done little to make their views known but one can 
scarcely believe many of them would go the length of Drs. Hodgkin 
and Balme who, though not young, are certainly not old in service in 
China. 

The above generalisations are borne out by an interview that took 
place recently at the headquarters of a certain Missionary Society in 
London. When the missionary secretary came to ask the opinion of three 
men on furlough from China it was the elderly missionary with nearly 
40 years’ service to his credit who was uncompromisingly against giving 
up the present régime. The middle-aged man, 16 years junior to the 
first man, sat on the fence and spoke on both sides. The voung man, 
14 years junior to the last-named, was all for equality as he called it. 
The first had been in evangelistic work most of his time, the second 
had been in both that and educational and the third had been in edu- 
cational only. ‘There you have the case in a nutshell. 

Surely any unbiassed person approaching the controversy for the 
first time would be greatly influenced by the personnel ranged on the 
two sides. He would say that age and experience ought to count for 
a good deal in a matter of this sort. Would it not be only becoming 
if the younger missionaries would say like Elihu “Days should speak 
and multitude of years should teach wisdom.’ The present writer does 
not know of a single missionary of 30 years’ standing—he is that him- 
self—who thinks the present is a time when treaty rights should be 
relaxed. He scarcely knows of a missionary of 20 years’ standing who 
would forego those rights. Those who would give them up are certainly 
not wanting in the class between 10 and 20 years but most of all are 
they found amongst the first-term missionaries. 

Take the case now of the evangelistic missionaries. These are the 
backbone of the missionary movement. They travel about and come 
into contact with all classes in China. They know that the English- 
speaking Chinese, educated at mission expense, and occupying posts on 
some mission compound are no more typical of the general body of 
Chinese Christians than are missionaries of both sexes who are so 
enamoured of them, types of the general missionary body. They know 
that the rank and file of the Chinese Church are for the most part 
unacquainted with the above-named amenities. They are the horny- 
handed sons of toil who drive the plough and the plane, who push the 
barrow or pull the tow-rope, whose wives make the shoes which they 
so quickly wear out or who turn the spinning wheel while they ply 
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the shuttle. They know the worth of these a in tele bulk and 
in their individual character. They know the precariousness of their 
lives and they have witnessed many a case of bigoted religious persecution. 
They know better than to be beguiled by the blandishments of the mild- 
mannered and well dressed Chinese with whom they have only occasional 
contact. They have to do with ‘all sorts and conditions of men’ and 
are more capable of gauging the temper of China as a whole than are 
their brethren whose work is confined to the educational field. | 

Then there is the missionary in the interior, most deserving of 
all of our consideration. He is always taking risks. He is fully con- 
versant with the perils spoken of by St. Paul in 2 Cor. ii. 26-28. He 
does not scorn, neither does he envy, his academic brother at one of 
the ports. He has hitherto looked upon such as these as holding the 
ropes. Now he has received a rude shock. It looks as if the rope- 
holder is going to let him down. 

If we were seeking for information about the conditions of modern 
warfare should we go to the men who during the late war had passed 
all their time at the base? Useful though these last-named might be 
they were not in the fray. It was the men who waded knee-deep in 
trench-mud and who, bayonet in hand, went over the top and a hand- 
to-hand encounter with the enemy who knew what real fighting meant. 
The martyr-roll of China is already a long one. Hundreds of names 
are there of persons who for the most part did not live out half their 
days and who, but for their untimely death would have rendered service 
as long again, and yet more efficiently, than they had already done. To 
which class do these belong who have laid down their lives? Almost 
to a man and a woman they belong to the infantry ‘that jeoparded their 
lives unto the death upon the high places of the field.’ 


2. Our next point concerns the efficiency of the work. 

With a generosity truly marvellous Western Christians have erected 
many and huge buildings for the carrying on of missionary work in 
China. If treaties should no longer count for anything what guarantee 
have we in present-day China that our title-deeds would be respected? 
Swatow has lately provided an object-lesson of a bare-faced attempt to 
seize a large mission-school. Seeing that this can happen at a treaty- 
port with treaty po what may we not expect up-country if no 
longer protected by treaty? Have missionaries or their boards the right 
to imperil the buildings so necessary for the efficiency of our work, 
especially remembering that these buildings have been paid for by the 
self-denying gifts of thousands of sympathisers in the home-land ? 

With Chinese officials of corrupt practice as most of them are in 
some degree there is little chance of our missions when on the same 
footing as ordinary Chinese institutions getting off with the payment 
of a just taxation. The grasping mandarins would have no more com- 
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punction then of levying a few thousand dollars on a hospital than they 
now have in levying it on a Chamber of Commerce or a railroad. One 
would not mind so much if one knew it was for the government or for 
local improvements. With the certain knowledge, however, that the of- 
ficial who now demands two years’ taxes instead of one only wants 
them for himself and that he will be gone before the second year and 
that a new one who has had to bribe the Provincial Governor to get the 
job will have to recoup himself even though it means repudiating the 
promise of his predecessor, what missionary does not shrink from sub- 
jecting our mission funds to this waste? 

What can be said about the property and funds of our societies 
can be said with even greater cogency about the lives of missionaries. 

It is constantly urged that missionaries should take care of their 
health. A sick missionary is not only doing no work but is keeping 
someone else off work. The great explorer, H. M. Stanley said “A 
dead missionary is no more use than any other dead man.”’ Now apply 
this line of argument to the additional risks missionaries would incur 
in this ill-governed country if no longer protected by treaties. 

St. Paul more than once made mention to civil and military author- 
ities that he was a Roman citizen. Once he saved himself from a 
scourging and once from a biased judgement which would have resulted 
in a prolonged imprisonment if nothing worse. I am aware that those 
who so nonchalantly talk of renouncing their citizenship while in China 
profess to find a difference between Paul’s case and their own. They 
say Paul was in his own country for he never went beyond the bounds 
of the Roman Empire. Therefore they say he was not appealing for 
any e.xtra-territorial protection. We answer as follows. 


(a) If Paul had been a sentimental idealist like some missionaries 
known to us he would have said “Rome has no right to lands outside 
Italy : therefore I will not recognise the suzerainty of Rome by appealing 
for powers which Rome ought not to exercise here.”” He would more- 
over have said “why should I claim a right which most of the people 
sound about me cannot. I will put myself alongside them and suffer 
if need be with them.” He was brave enough to undergo bodily violence 
(for his Roman citizenship could not always save him) and his body 
was branded for life in consequence (Gal. 6. 17). He knew that he 
was physically weaker and his life had been shortened because of it. Still 
he seems to have reasoned, Why should his body, the temple of the 
Holy Spirit, be ruthlessly damaged and why should the earthen vessel 
be less able to carry the treasured gospel, when there was no need? 


(b) If Paul had gone beyond the bounds of the Roman Empire 
he would never have been able to go where the power of Rome was 
not a name to conjure with. If it were known that he was a citizen of 
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Rome even there he might have been able to preserve his valuable life 
where less favoured travellers would have lost theirs. 


(c) Would not Paul’s advice to anyone else, e.g., missionaries liable 
to ill-treatment but who by relying on a powerful country like Britain 
and U. S. A. could occasionally save themselves for future usefulness, 
be something like this: ‘receive with thanksgiving’ the fact that you 
were ‘free-born’ and ‘use it rather.’ 


3. Our Christian converts need protection. To some of our fellow- 
missionaries (misguided as they seem to us to be) this doctrine is un- 
acceptable. One said to the writer “There is a beatitude for the per- 
secuted. So why should I by protection deprive a Chinese Christian 
of a blessing promised by our Lord?” It is, I fear, useless to argue 
with people whose mentality is of that kind. 

To the saner sort we would say, Having brought Chinese into the 
Christian fold shall we, when they are in danger of the wolf or the 
robber, be cowardly enough to desert them? Can we lightly contemplate 
the sweeping away of the results of a century of arduous toil? 

Oh! but some say “The protection at present enjoyed is by the sur- 
reptitious introduction of a clause into the Tientsin Treaty of 1858.” 
It is possible to lay too*much stress on this fact if it be one. At any 
rate even supposing the right to ‘inculcate the practice of virtue and 
teach man to do as he would be done by’ was unwillingly conceded 
by the Chinese government of that day, a right which would not need 
a treaty in a fully civilised country, is that any reason why we should 
give up either teaching virtue or being protected in doing the same? 
The astute stateman of Louis XIII, Richelieu, for political reasons 
sent armies to protect the Protestant peoples of the Low Countries 
whilst persecuting Protestants in his own. We have never read that 
the people thus protected refused help because their co-religionists in 
France were not protected too. The motive might be wrong but the 
result was distinctly helpful. Other historical instances will occur to 
the reader. 

We have known a case—it was 25 years ago—when a Provincial 
Governor allocated so many thousands of lottery-tickets to each county 
in his jurisdiction with an order that every shopkeeper must purchase 
some. Of course our Christians came to us and asked what they were 
to do. We said all sorts of gambling were contrary not only to our 
rules but also to the Ten Commandments and to Christ’s law of love. 
Therefore they must not buy them. We did more: we went to the 
local mandarin and showed our printed rules, showed how it was not 
a right thing and we gained exemption for our converts. We have the 
same kind of thing every year still when theatre-dues are being collected. 
We tell our mandarin—it is a fresh one nearly every year—that our 
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people do not want to get out of giving. We say they cannot conscien- 
tiously give to a theatre with its idolatrous associations but they would 
gladly give to a school to teach illiterates to read; they must decline to 
support an idol procession along their streets but they would be the 
first to subscribe to a fund for the better paving of the streets. We 
always plead successfully. Suppose however the so-called unequal treaty 
is, abolished, then what is to prevent the officials demanding lottery- 
ticket money not only from the Chinese Christians but from us also? 
It is their way of raising taxation and if no treaty stood in the way 
we should be brought to a strange pass. I do not know if our friends 
who assert their desire to renounce their nationality still, in some almost 
subconscious way, cling to the hope that foreign prestige will still stand 
them in good stead. Maybe it will. But if it does can they look com- 
placently on while their Chinese brethren and sisters are being sent to 
prison and reduced to beggary? This would indeed be trying to run 
with the hare and yet hunt with the hounds. 

Anyhow, to come back to the case of the position of the Chinese 
Christians if treaty rights are taken away we have two sad instances in 
recent times showing the awful end some of our Christian communities 
may come to. One is that of the Korean Christians having their churches 
burnt and their bodies tortured by official orders. This was as re- 
cently as 1921. The other is the enforced planting of opium in Fukien 
and elsewhere in China. Owing to the disturbed state of the country 
Christians were not exempted, the treaty notwithstanding, and many 
suffered greatly, some even laying down their lives. Are we prepared 
to face a future of this kind? 


4.° This is of all times the worst for making such a change. The 
writer came out just after the war with Japan. It would not have 
done to have handed ourselves and all our fortunes over to a weakened 
nation such as China was then. He has been through the Boxer year. 
When that was over it was necessary to treat with the old Dowager 
for indemnity and protection. There were a few of the meeker school 
of missionaries who were against indemnities but we never heard of 
any who declaimed against the measure of protection which enabled 
them to go back to their devastated stations. The writer was far away 
inland all through the Revolutionary War and shared in the hopes then 
entertained that China was at last coming into line with civilised nations. 
Still no one thought of abolishing treaty-rights then: we would wait 
and see. The counter-revolution came and went and we:saw we should 
have to wait still longer. Since then the country has followed steadily 
the downward path and the last half-dozen years of banditry, civil war, 
opium recrudescence, political bankruptcy and chaos point a warning 
finger against attempting to entrust our destinies to a government that 
is such only in name. Whatever our purblind and credulous brethren 
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and sisters may think we who are of the contrary part can only say 
that we too have the same aspirations with regard to some future time. 

Whilst still hoping that the time may come when our residence, 
our right to evangelise, our title to property, our claim to a just judicial 
system, shall no longer depend on international treaties we have sorrow- 
fully to confess that that golden age is not yet. Indeed China, which 
after the Boxer rage had spent itself, feared that she was going to be 
melon-sliced by other nations, but was then allowed to remain intact, 
has performed the same operation upon herself so effectively that for 
that very reason she is only capable of being regarded as existing in 
incoherent fragments. How can we relegate our great missionary in- 
terests to China as we see it now? 

Our hearts bleed to see the Chinese suffering as they do at the 
hands of their fellows. We want to see them delivered from the foes. 
which are of their own household. A levelling up is wanted, not a 
levelling down. , By reducing ourselves to their level we shall reduce our- 
selves to impotence. 

Let us have-at least three years of peace and security of life and 
property. If we can get that we shall be willing to lend our ears to 
the voice of the charmer. But not now. 


An Outstanding Problem of the Christian Movement 
in China 
HARRY KINGMAN 


PENVHERE are few more outstanding or more fitting problems for 
q the foreign missionary to ponder than that of determining how 


he himself may become less of a problem to the Christian Move- 

ment in China, and more of an asset. “Almost thou persuadest 
me to become an Anti-Christian” sorrowfully remarked one of the finest 
Chinese Christian leaders recently after listening for two hours, with 
sinking heart, to missionary comment on the “Toleration Clauses,”’ and 
other aspects of treaty revision. Their “play-safe’’ attitude, and their 
proclivity for seeing other people’s failings far more clearly than those 
of their own people, furnished him with added insight into the reason 
why so many Chinese are losing respect for Christianity. Had he been 
listening to a group of foreign merchants he would not have allowed 
himself to become so disheartened by the cautious tone of the discussion, 
but it shook him to find the representatives of the Christian God dis- 
playing less of a spirit of faith and daring than British and American 
business men are displaying to-day in such places as Hankow and 
Shanghai. 
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It may be an exaggeration that, as is being said so often these days 
by numerous Chinese and foreigners alike, the foreign missionary is, 
under the new conditions in China, a leading source of embarrassment 
to the Chinese Christian Movement. But there is sufficient truth in 
the imputation to make heart searching on our part imperative. For 
how many indictments on the part of the anti-Christian Movement would 
keep their sting were it not for the presence of nationals of foreign govern- 
ments in the Chinese Christian Movement? The leading and most cogent 
accusations are that “Christianity is a foreign religion’; “Christianity 
has been the forerunner of foreign political and economic aggression ;” 
“Christianity relies for its success upon foreign gunboats” ; “Christianity 
by planting numerous warring denominations and sects proves itself to 
be a disuniting and disintegrating force”; “Christianity is unwilling to 
admit the good in other religions”; “Christianity is an instrument of 
the ruling classes and nations to oppress weaker classes and nations” ; 
‘all these arraignments would tend to fall flat, instead of estranging the 
people as they are now doing, were it not for the foreign participation 
and influence in the Chinese Christian Movement. The anti-Christian 
drive during past months has been almost wholly directed at real or 
fancied evils which, were it not for the foreign factor im the equation, 
would be practically non-existent. If the foreign missionary still has 
an important contribution to make in China, as we are sure that he 
has, must he not center more than he has been doing upon the removal 
of the foundations, so far as they really obtain, which justify the criti- 
cisms of Christianity’s detractors in China? 3 

Due, in no small part, to the searching examination to which the 
current objurgations have subjected our religion, we are faced with the 
fact that nothing but true Christianity can go forward in this land, 
or even hold its own. Much that has been labeled “Christianity” will 
no longer pass muster. The barricade which Christianity is called upon 
to scale to-day in China is the fast-growing skepticism as to the essential 
worth of the Christian religion. Convinced that conventional Christian- 
ity has largely failed in the lands where it has been on trial the longest, 
thousands and thousands of thinking Chinese believe that not only is 
there little purpose in assisting its spread in their own country but that 
it should be actively fought as something injurious and pernicious. 
Chinese Christian leaders who believe that if the Christian Movement 
in China can delineate the historical Jesus, unencumbered by subsequent 
encrustations, it can save China, are re-evaluating, reasonably enough, 
the contribution and worth of their foreign fellow workmen. 

“Very well’ react some of us when we sense the fact that we are 
being examined and possibly criticized by our Chinese colleagues “if we 
are not appreciated and wanted we will all go home.” Although some 
of us by going home might well make the highest bequest to the Chinese 
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Christian Movement which is left us, it should be remembered that 
responsible Chinese leaders are constantly expressing their sense of con- 
tinued need for the co-operation of their foreign associates. There 
appears to be not the slightest likelihood that “all” will ever be allowed to 
withdraw from service in China; only those will be permitted to leave 
who, under the new conditions, find themselves misplaced. One 
Board is now solving the problem by returning to the field, after fur- 
lough, only those missionaries who are specifically and unmistakably 
spoken for by the responsible Chinese themselves. .Few would find 
serious fault with some such scheme as this, for. who would consent to 
force himself on those who, knowing him, do not want him? As much 
as he may long to share in the entirely unparalleled opportunity to serve 
humanity that is proffered to the Christian leader in China during the 
coming twenty-five years, a missionary cannot but shrink from thrusting 
his presence upon those who, liable for what Christianity is to do in 
China as others cannot be, do not feel that he can enter helpfully into 
fellowship with them in the common task. 

Admitting that there may be some justification for the widespread 
feeling that Christianity, in spite of its proven ability to nurture a 
goodly number of individuals of high character, has been unable to. 
dominate the corporate living of the countries in which it has been 
preached the most, we still unfalteringly believe that the real Jesus has 
something to give which China sorely needs. The new relationships 
to God and to man which Jesus can reveal, when He is given the 
unhindered opportunity, are truths for the lack of which China, like 
other nations, is well nigh dying. Missionaries who can inspire men 
to base their entire lives upon’a daring faith in the God of Jesus, and 
who can create in their friends a universal love for one’s fellow men of 
whatever class or nation, creed or color, will be needed and wanted 
in China for a long, long time. Nothing less than reality, however, 
can accomplish these things. The Christian leader, for example, who 
preaches about the All-Powerful, All-Loving Father and then, when 
a crisis comes, sanctions and blesses War, with its heart of hate and 
untruth, illustrates the emptiness of too much of that which we give. 
For if there really is an All-Powerful, All-Loving Father His children 
can never be justified in approving of a weapon which bids fair to entirely 
destroy the human family within the present century, no matter how 
essential or high-sounding seem the end in view. They will insist that 
some other method be attempted. The truth and reality that there is 
in Christianity China needs, but counterfeit can no longer pass as good 
coin. 

Apparently the Chinese leaders would fain have the continued help 
of the foreign missionary provided China is allowed to stipulate, her- 
self, the type that is to be provided, and thus ensure that the gift from 
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other lands shall be an asset and not the opposite. Just what do the 


Chinese leaders want in us? Let Miss Ting Shu-ching, the new 


general secretary of the Y. W. C. A. National Committee in China reply, 
for her viewpoint seems to the writer to be thoroughly representative. 
“Two characteristics are greatly needed by missionaries in China, at 
the present time. They should have a living conception of world fellow- 
ship in its deepest meanings. They need to be filled with buoyant 
courage to speak out plainly in matters of international justice: and in 
approaching international questions arising between other countries and 
China their judgements should be based on a high regard for personal 
human values. There are occasions where a foreigner can be of great 
help in interpreting Chinese opinion, and where one word from him is 
worth more than many sentences from a Chinese. . . Missionaries in 
China to-day also need to have adequate knowledge and experience 
along political and economic lines. They should consciously believe that 
the Christian religion has a vital relationship to these problems, and a 
responsibility for dealing with them, and nat in Christianity lies power 
sufficient for solving them.” 

“But” some will reply “we have not come to China to take part 
in international politics, nor to concern ourselves with industrial con- 
ditions, but to preach Christ.” Do they mean, by preaching Christ, 
primarily talking about Christ? Some apparently mean just this. And 
finding that the students and better educated people will not listen to 
their sermons these preachers turn to the ignorant, uneducated people 
of the villages and country, and pronounce them the real hope of the 
nation. This they may be, but likewise is it true that as these people 
grow in intelligence and understanding, they also will come to the place 
of repudiating mere words about Christ which do not appear to work 
out in practice in the economic, political and social life of the nations 
from which the heralds come. Those who are now willing to listen 
to our sermons despite the unchristian aspects in our nations in pro- 
blems of race industry and international relations will, as they awake, 
to the world around them, begin discrediting our words, just as do 
those who already understand some of our oversights. They also will 
demand that Christ be preached less in words, and more in terms of 
justice, good will, and the establishing of freedom of life. 

At the risk of rousing some disagreement the writer takes the 
position that it is a paramount duty of many foreign missionaries in 
China at the present time to concentrate on the Christianizing of the 
points of impact of our own governments and nationals upon China. 
And missionaries are in a position to work effectively at this task. 
We should still seek to reveal Jesus, as ever, to our close Chinese asso- 
ciates and to those near to us who need be in no doubt as to whether 
our lives coincide with our words, but before we can effectively preach 
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the Gospel far and wide we must first prove our right to preach in 
China by being truly more concerned with the iniquities of the coun- 
tries from which Christianity comes than with the weaknesses which 
we discern in China. The fact that our forebears, busy with other 
excellent duties, were not sensitive to the injustices which were being 
done to China, is not a proof that a missionary’s concern should be with 
other things but, rather, constitutes a reason why Christianity is not more 
firmly established than it is as an unfailing foe of oppression. Unless 
the Christian conscience, when aware of the real situation, can bring 
about the revision of unequal treaties, can notably hasten the Christian- 
ization of industry, and can fairly remove the evils which the anti- 
Christian Movement has pointed out, then our preachments become 
futile and meaningless. ‘“The Chinese mean now to oppose the religion 
of nations which, as they believe, with some reason, are exploiting 
them. Civil wars may occasionally bring a temporary lull in the drive, 
but the lull will be only temporary. As the Irish and the Poles turned 


against Protestantism because it was the religion of those whom they — 


deemed their oppressors, and as the Czechs became anti-Catholic be- 
cause they were oppressed by Catholic Austria, so China may be ex- 
pected to fight Christianity so long as the nations which are called 
Christian appear in the light of aggressors and oppressors. 

If he is to be an asset rather than a liability to the Chinese Christian 
Movement it is the first duty of a missionary, then, to awaken the 
conscience of those lands from which Christianity comes to China, to 
the unchristian aspects of their contacts with China. At least so it 
appears to the writer who is of the third generation in missionary service 
in this land, but who nevertheless would not speak dogmatically or 
without consideration for the viewpoints of more experienced men who 
will differ with him. First seeking the facts with a mind as open to 
the Chinese side of the case as to the foreign and no more so, he must 
then find means to make them known in a way which will hasten the 
day when the strong will desist from the exploitation of the weak. A 
leading statesman said a few weeks ago ““The day to day issues that occupy 
the arena of public affairs penetrate to the very springs of human thought 
and conduct. It is no part of vital religion to be only a spectator. Nor 
do I fear the result of any debate or discussion if it have within its con- 
clusions the spirit of service and idealism.’”’ The foreign missionary 
in China cannot be content to be a spectator of the fight for the revision 
of unreciprocal treaties of predatory days, and for the establishment of 
justice at every point where the foreigner has contact with the Chinese, 
but should rather, make this fight a paramount concern. Without so 
doing the average missionary, it seems to the writer, can scarcely prove 
himSelf more of an asset than a liability to the Chinese Christian Move- 
ment. | 
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Confucianism and Superstition 
(Continued from page 253, Chinese Recorder, April, 1926.) 
HOMER H. DUBS 


SUNTZE was born a few years before the death of Mencius; at 
fifty odd years of age he was recognized as the leading liter- 
ary man of the country. But in the troubles of the period of 
“Contending States,” politics and military affairs became the chief 

interests in people’s minds, and philosophy and ethics sank into a very 

minor position. Hsiintze had less disciples than Mencius, and many 
less than Confucius, and so he was driven to the writing down of his 
teaching in order to gain a wide hearing. Consequently we find in his 
writings a fuller and more complete exposition of Confucianism as it 
was developed in ancient China than anywhere else. As a thinker, 

Hstintze was greater than Mencius, and more original, though he was 

not so charming a writer; but his originality consisted chiefly in the 

carrying to the logical conclusion the tendencies which had been started 
by Confucius. 

This fact was shown especiaJly in his attitude towards superstition. 
He would have nothing of it. Where Confucius doubted or was un- 
certain, Hstintze denied the existence of spirits. In one passage he 
speaks of various illusions, such as that in the dark a recumbent stone 
looks like a crouching tiger, or some standing trees may seem to be 
standing men; or that a drunken man may bend down his head in 
going through a city gate, taking it to be a small private door, or 
that by sticking one’s finger in his eye, one thing appears to be two— 
when a man judges under such circumstances he cannot help but be 
misled. Then he introduces the following caustic passage :— 

“South of the mouth of the Hsia river?* there was a man called Chiian 
Shuh-liang. In disposition he was stupid and very fearful. When the 
moon was bright, he was walking in the dark. He bent down his head and 
saw his shadow, and thought it was a devil following him. He looked up 


and saw his hair and thought it was a standing ogre. He turned around 
and ran. When he got to his house he lost his breath and died. Wasn't 


that too bad?” 
Then to make sure that the point should not be missed, he added 


the following sentences :— 


“Whoever says that there are demons, it must be because they make 
that judgment when they are suddenly startled or at a time when they are 
not sure or confused. This is when people think a thing exists but it 
does not exist, or that it does not exist, but it does exist, and in these 
circumstances make a judgment. For when a person has been affected by 
dampness and contracted rheumatism, and when the rheumatic beats the 


(23.) i.e., in the heart of ancient China. 
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drum and boils a suckling pig, then there will necessarily result the waste 
resulting from a worn out drum and a used up pig, but he will not have 
the happiness of recovery from his sickness. So although he is not south 
of the mouth of the Hsia river, he is no different from that man!.’?4 


What more could be said against belief in spirits? This passage 
was written in the third century B.C., and since that time has been part 
of the study of every educated Chinese gentleman. Who can say how 
great was its influence? 

Likewise Hsiintze attacked other superstitions. He wrote a book 
against physiognomy—the practise of telling a man’s fortune from 
his appearance and features, which is still a common practise in China. 
He gathered together every cripple, hunch-back, or dwarf of note in 
previous history and every notable person who had had any striking 
physical peculiarity to show that these peculiarities did not prevent 
them from becoming great. We learn that Yao was tall and Shun was 
short; King Wen was tall and Duke Chou was short; Confucius was 
tall and Chung Kung was short. We are told of a prominent and 
successful official whose face was ten times as long as it was wide, of 
another who was bald and one leg shorter than the other, and of another 
who was a dwarf. Confucius’ face was like a rumpled square, Duke 
Chou was hump-backed; the prime minister of Shun had no hair on 
his face, while the minister of King Wen was so hairy that the skin of 
his face could not be seen. Thus these great men had physical peculiari- 
ties which, to a fortune teller, would have indicated lack of ability. But 
Ch’ie and Chou, the Neroes of ancient China, were tall, attractive, and 
handsome, looking like heroes. As for the handsome and “clever 
fellows” of the day :— 


‘“‘None of whom fail to be handsome and attractive, and to have unique 
clothes and womanish ornaments, and who resemble a girl in physical con- 
stitution and behavior; no woman would be unwilling to have such an one 
for her husband; no unmarried girl would be unwilling to have him for 
her betrothed, to leave her father’s house and be glad to elope with him, 
and stand shoulder to shoulder with him: yet an average prince would err 
in making. him an official, an average father would err in taking him for 
a son, an average older brother would err in taking him for a younger 
brother, and an average man would err in taking him for a friend. Soon 
he will be bound and taken before the magistrate, and slain before a great 


Then which is more important, to physiognomize a man’s features 
or to consider his heart, his principles and purposes? The moral is 
easily drawn and the argument is irrefutable. 

.Towards divination, which was officially recognized as a proper 
method of deciding affairs of state, Hsiintze took a similar attitude, 


(24.) B+ Hf. 14. 
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but against it he could not say much. It would have violated what was 
considered to be good taste for him to have criticized the government 
too plainly. Intelligent men had already come to see the falseness of 
divination. What Hsiintze had said in his attack upon physiognomizing 
could easily be stretched to constitute an attack upon all kinds of fortune- 
telling. Against divination Hsiintze merely said. 


“When people decide an important matter only after divination... 
this is not because they think in this way they will get what they seek, but 
only to gloss over the matter. Hence the prince thinks it is glossing over 
the matter, but the people think it supernatural. He who thinks it is glossing 
over the matter is fortunate; he who thinks it is supernatural is unfor- 
tunate.”” 


This is the attitude taken in almost all ancient countries, in Greece 
as well as China, towards religious ceremonies which the educated could 
not support, but which they could not or would not trouble to eliminate 
because of the belief of the multitude—continuing the practise for the 
sake of its effect upon the populace, with disbelief in their hearts. 

So with other superstitious practises. Why is it that if people pray 
for rain, it rains? “There is no reason for it. If people/ do not 
pray for rain, it will nevertheless rain!’ Prayer is likely to be ‘positive- 
ly harmful, according to Hsiintze, for the worshipper gets into the 
attitude of relying upon Heaven instead of getting to work to remedy 
his faults. Prosperity or misfortune come from a man’s own action; 
they are the necessary consequence of his own actions, not the result 
of the action of any spiritual powers. In the time of the great and 
good Yu and of the tyrannous Ch’ie the sun, moon, heavenly bodies, 
the auspicious times, the astrological calculations of the calendar, the 
seasons were the same; the prosperity of Yu and the misfortunes of 
Ch’ie were not the result of any astrological configurations or the favor 
of any spiritual powers, but they were the results of their own good 
or evil character. Hence the development of character is the most 
important thing to be considered; superstitious practises are worthless. 
Thus Hsiintze comes to take an attitude similar to that of Emerson in 
his essay on “‘Self-reliance.” 

But there was one very great difficulty for a Confucian who wished 
to take such an attitude as this which eliminated all superstitious prac- 
tises. That was inherent in the worship of ancestors—the burial and 
sacrificial ceremonies. These had become an integral part of Confucian- 
ism through the emphasis put upon rites and ceremonies by Confucius, 
Mencius, and others. The leaders of Confucianism recognized the im- 
mense value of these ceremonies as embodying and expressing in concrete 
form the ethical system which they saw so important for society, hence 


(26.) Ibid. % + = f. 18. 
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they encouraged these ceremonies for their moral effect. But without 
a belief in the existence of spirits, especially in the continued existence 
and influence upon human affairs of the spirits of the revered an- 
cestors, these ceremonies became a husk without any kernel. Confucius 
might sacrifice as if the spirits were present, but later generations, who 
did not see so deeply into the value of these ceremonies, were bound to 
see the contradiction between these ceremonies which were a large part 
of the very heart of Confucianism, and its disbelief in the rationale for 
their existence. Had these rites been left as they were by Confucius 
and Mencius, merely emphasized but without any reasonable ground for 
their existence, they would have ceased to exist, and with them Con- 
fucianism might have succumbed. 

But Hstintze saw this problem and one of the indications of his 
greatness is that he addressed himself resolutely to its solution. In his 
longest book he undertook to reinterpret the Confucian rites in detail. 
We cannot enter here into the details of that reinterpretation; parts of 
it have been swept away, and parts have been improved upon by later 
Confucians, but in essence, Hsiintze’s reinterpretation has become the 
accepted Confucian interpretation. In general it is that the Rites are 
_ treating the dead like the living, the establishing of a form of 
observance of beautiful action that prevents the emotions excited by 


the death of a father or relative from expressing themselves either by 


excessive violence or undue laxity, so that reverence and emotion are 
adequately and beautifully expressed. Parts of Hstintze’s reinterpreta- 
tion have become incorporated into the present Book of Rites, into 
Sze-ma Ch’ien’s Historical Record, and into other standard treatises 
on the subject; this problem of the meaning of the rites is one of the 
chief subjects in our present Book of Rites. Hsitintze saved Con- 
fucianism by showing men how they could reasonably perform these 
ceremonies which had been stressed by its great leaders, while at the 
same time harmonizing their performance with the agnosticism latent 
in the Confucian teaching. 

But Hsiintze was not a man to do things by halves. The world 
has rarely seen a thinker so logical and self-consistent in his teaching. 
He applied Confucius’ agnosticism not only to superstitious beliefs but 
also to the belief in Heaven or God. H<siintze is noteworthy in that he 
was the first to combine Laotze’s concept of the Tao as impersonal 
Law with the Confucian concept of Heaven. For Laotze, Tao was 
the Law, both moral and physical, which ruled the universe, and which 
treated all men like the straw dogs employed at festival times to guard 
houses—impartially and impersonally. In a book entitled “On Heaven,” 
Hsiintze took Confucius’ doctrine that men’s fate depended on their 
character and Laotze’s concept of Tao as Law and applied it to the 


concept of Heaven. 
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“Heaven has a constant regularity of action. Yao was not necessary 
to support its order, nor could Ch’ie destroy its order. Respond to it in 
governing a country and success will result; follow it in misgovernment, 
and calamity will result. If the fundamentals for life are plentiful and are 
economically used, then Heaven cannot impoverish the country; if the essen- 
tials of life are insufficient and the activities of men in preparing them are 
well timed, then Heaven cannot afflict that country. If the right Way of 
life is cultivated and not opposed, then Heaven cannot send misfortune; flood 
or drought cannot cause a famine; extreme cold or heat cannot cause suffer- 
ing; supernatural powers cannot cause calamity. But if the fundamentals 
for life are neglected and used.extravagantly, then Heaven cannot cause 
the country to be rich; if the essentials of life are scarce and the activities 
of men in preparing them are inopportune, then Heaven cannot make that 
country prosperous. If a person rebels against the right way of life and 
acts unseemly, then Heaven cannot make him fortunate. Therefore even 
if flood or drought do not come, there will be famine; even if cold or heat 
do not approach, there will be suffering; even if supernatural powers do 
not act, there will be calamity. One ought not to grumble against Heaven 
that things happen according to its way. Hence to know the way of Heaven 
is man’s duty; he who does this is a great Sage.”’* 


Heaven is Moral Law which punishes the wicked and rewards the 
righteous according to its immutable principles, which no prayer or 
sacrifice or magic can affect or change. Here we have the Confucian 
morality exalted to the highest, but thereby Heaven lost the personal 
character which had made it the equivalent to God. But according to 
Hsiintze there is no spiritual principle in the universe ; everything accords 
with this Law which is physical as well as moral: we do not see the causes 
of the changes which occur in nature, in astronomical phenomena, in 
the alternation of the seasons, in the growth of vegetation and animals, 
and sq people say that they are due to the action of spirits. But they 
are natural- phenomena; what are called supernatural phenomena are 
merely natural phenomena whose causes are unknown! Thus the in- 
fluence of spirits is banished from the universe, and Heaven becomes 
Nature. In this connection it is interesting to recall in how many phrases 
of modern Chinese the character, HK. means “natural” or “Nature.” 
When, twelve centuries later, Chu Hsi wrote his famous sentence, 
“Heaven is Law,’’* he was but repeating in other words the teaching 
which Hsiintze had made a part of the Confucian tradition. 

Thus Hsiintze carried the development of Confucianism to its 
logical conclusion in eliminating all superstition and belief in spirits 
or Spirit, making it a naturalistic philosophy, while retaining the rites 
and ceremonies which had been hallowed by tradition because of their 
intrinsic value, and giving them a reasonable basis through their effect 
upon human nature. Hsiintze was no heretic, but a true disciple of 
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Confucius who did his best to defend and establish Confucianism on 
a secure foundation. In many respects he gave it its final form. Al- 
though later generations did not always understand him, and the Thomas 
Aquinas of Confucianism, Chu Hsi, declared him to be unsound, yet 
his chief emphases had already become an integral part of the Confucian 
doctrine, and so even passed into much of Chu Hsi’s own teaching. 
Only a few years after the death of Hsiintze, China was shaken to 
the depths by its conquest by the great Ts’in Shih Hwangti. Although 
he himself had probably only a poor opinion of the Confucian literati, 
he was a keen judge of human nature, and employed as his prime 
minister the greatest scholar of the age, a disciple of Hsiintze, Li Sze. 
Li Sze’s claim to greatness rests not only upon his diplomatic and 
administrative ability, but also upon his achievement in inventing a new 
and better form of writing, “the Lesser Seal,” and in compiling a list 
of characters in their new form. Li Sze and his royal master have 
been greatly misunderstood owing to the “burning of the books,” and 
it is doubtful if we can get a trustworthy account of that famous or 
infamous event. The account that a Confucian of the Confucians, 
a disciple of the*greatest living Confucian master, should have so for- 
gotten the reverence due to the teaching in which he was trained as to 
propose its destruction together with that of its honored Classics seems 
doubtful, to say the least. But this much is clear. The First Emperor 
was a superstitious man; astrologers, diviners, and’ magicians were wel- 


comed at his court; the Book of Changes was exempted from the pro- 


scription of the rest of the Classics. Hstintze mentions five Classics, 
the Book of Odes, the Book of History, the Book of Rites, the Book 
of Music, and the Spring and Fall. When we come to the Han dynasty, 
the Book of Music had been lost, but there were still five Classics—the 
‘ Book of Changes had taken the place of the Book of Music. Just what 
connection that change has with Ts’in Shih Hwangti’s honoring the 
Book we do not know, but some connection seems probable. Together 
with the Book of Changes other superstitions persisted, especially among 
the common people, who were untouched by the Confucian teaching. 
The result was that some of the work in the removal of superstition 
by Confucius, Mencius, and Hsiintze was undone, and in later Con- 
fucianism we find a great deal of credulity. But in the truly great 
Confucians, such as Han Yi or Chu Hsi, superstition has disappeared. 
Most noteworthy of all is that the efforts of these three great founders 
of Confucianism divorced it from most of the primitive animism which 
constituted much of the ancient religion of China. While Confucianism 
represented the preservation of the spirit of the past, it did not represent 
the preservation of the great mass of superstition of ancient China. 
That survived in the form of the great anti-Confucian religion, Taoism, 
which gathered together all the superstitious and credulous practices 
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of ancient China, together with many more of its own invention, and 
made therefrom a religion for the common people and for those of the 
rulers whose interests tended in that direction. 

The foregoing discussion may help to clear up the moot question 
as to whether Confucianism is a religion. In it we do find religious 
elements; Confucius himself was a religious man; the moral vigor of 
all the great Confucians is a decidedly religious trait; in the worship 
of ancestors and the reverence of Heaven we find the characteristics of 
a religion. But this worship of ancestors and of Heaven, this divina- 
tion and other rites, are the things which Confucianism had in common 
with Taoism and the other elements of the time; that in which Con- 
fucianism was distinctive was its opposition to superstition of all sorts. 
If we take the tendency away from superstition and religious belief, 
which characterized Confucianism from Confucius on down, to be 
most characteristic of Confucianism, especially as it was embodied in 
Hsiintze, then Confucianism was not a religion, but merely a philosophy 
which took a quite naturalistic attitude to the universe, and the attitude 
of the Confucian scholar who professed to have no religious beliefs but 
yet interred his father. with a great many religious ceremonies is ex- 
plicable. We can understand how the Emperor Khanghsi could declare 
that Confucianism is not a religion and the worship of ancestors is not 
a religious rite. 

But it takes a great deal of sophistication and education to distin- 
guish between the rite and the spirit in which the rite is performed, 
and to understand that the worship of ancestors is not what it so 
obviously purports to be, but is really only a glorification of these dead 
men for the sake of the effect upon the living. Consequently it is not 
surprising that many Confucians took these ceremonies at their face 
value as religious rites. But in so doing they were departing from what 
was most characteristic of Confucianism and were departing from the 
spirit of its founders. 

But man is an incurably religious being; there never has been any 
tribe or large group of people who succeeded in doing without a religion 
of some sort. When Confucianism became an attack upon religious 
superstitions, and at most only a naturalistic religion of morality, it is 
not surprising that the Confucians themselves often turned to Taoism 
or to Buddhism to satisfy their religious needs. The rapid spread of 
Buddhism in China is probably due to the fact that Confucianism did 
not satisfy the religious needs of the educated, while Taoism was too 
' crassly superstitious to have a permanent influence. China was hungry 
for religion, and Buddhism was the best religion which it found. And 
yet, while the many zealous and self-sacrificing Chinese devotees of 
Buddhism have proved that the Chinese are a truly religious people, 
yet Buddhism does not seem inherently adapted to the practical Chinese ; 
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it is too other-worldly. It renounces this world and seeks satisfaction - 
in an ideal realm—quite the opposite of the practical reformer, Con- 
fucius. Christianity and Confucianism have much more in common than 
Confucianism and Buddhism. Both of them emphasize the ethical life 
and attack superstition. But Christianity has that vital religious be- 
lief in the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ which is lacking 
in Confucianism, and the lack of which has brought about the popularity 
of the other religions of China. 

It is easy to see the practical consequences for our Christian work 
in a China, which, in spite of the revolutionary changes of the last 
quarter of a century, will continue to be influenced by the spirit of 
its greatest philosopher and teacher of ancient days. We have long 
been urged not to waste our time and energy upon attacks upon super- 
stitious practices, but instead to emphasize the positive contributions 
of Christianity. A renewed study of ancient Confucianism shows us 
how appropriate such a policy is, and how important that we should 
emphasize the distinctively religious contributions which Christianity 
can make to the ethical view of life embodied in Confucianism. 


Registration of Christian Schools 
A Chinese Christian Statenient 


FRANK W. LEE 


to retain their distinctive Christian character, but not otherwise. 
Mission schools should as rapidly as possible comply with 
the requirement (No. 4)* by making the majority of the Board 

of Trustees Chinese. 

Christian citizens should have the right to organize and establish 
educational institutions requiring the study of the Bible as a part of 
Christian education. Their conception of education being, as it is, the 
development of Christian character, they should be as free to follow — 
their ideas of what constitutes an education as other groups are to 
follow their ideas. No one group of citizens should be allowed to 
dictate to any other group what constitutes an education. 

The Ministry of Education has simply to set up standards that are 
academic in nature, and should not attempt to pass upon questions of 
religion. 

The Ministry of Education should not make or promulgate any . 
regulation, the enforcement of which would interfere with complete 
religious liberty or place civil disabilities upon citizens who for conscien- 


IM] ©: Schools should be registered provided they be allowed 


* See, Chinese Recorper, January, 1926, page 68. 
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tious reasons are unable to conform to the regulation. Such a regula- 
tion would be contrary to the letter and spirit of the constitutional 
provision which guarantees to all citizens of the Republic religious 
liberty, and would therefore be null and void. 

In the desire to place foreign supported and controlled institutions 
under Chinese law, we must not prejudice or jeopardize the religious 
rights of our Chinese Christians. If one Minister of Education be 
held competent to say that voluntary religious instruction is permissible 
while required instruction is prohibited, what is to prevent the next 
Minister of Education from prohibiting voluntary instruction? Once 
concede the competency of a Minister of Education to pass on religious 
questions, and you have made it possible for an official of the government 
by regulation to deprive citizens of their constitutional rights. 

Most nations have recognized the place of Christian schools in their 
educational systems. They have an important place in the promotion 
of education in China. Of course, as the government institutions be- 
come stronger and better supported, they will eventually take over the 
initiative and responsibility for the education of the people: but even 
then, the Christian institutions will have a distinct field of work. When 
the Christian schools are managed and controlled by Chinese, much 
of the present opposition to them will be modified. It would be a mis- 
take, in my opinion, to take any steps that might impair their Christian 
position. 


=~ 


Compulsory Religious Instruction 
| KING CHU 


TAT HILE in attendance at the second biennial meeting of the China 
W Association for Christian Higher Education, the writer was deep- 
WI ly impressed by the spirit of tolerance and frankness shown by 

both the foreigners and the Chinese present. This is the only 
way to seek mutual understanding of peoples having different cultural 
backgrounds. Usually the Chinese, out of politeness and because they 
dislike hurting the feelings of others, do not like to say anything con- 
trary to the views of their foreign friends. They, however, showed a 
different spirit in this conference. They expressed very frankly their 
own opinions, though they were somewhat hampered by using a foreign 
language as the medium of expression. 

Concerning the question of religious instruction, the Chinese opinion 
is by no means a uniform one. There is a small group of persons who 
are so prejudiced that they would not tolerate any form of religious in- 
struction in schools, whether it is made elective or required. There is 
another group of Chinese who are thoroughly foreignized through their 
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education received in missionary institutions since their childhood. They 
think and act just as their foreign friends do. To them, perhaps, Chris- 
tianity can only be safeguarded by a system of compulsory religious in- 
struction, and any attempt to introduce a “voluntary principle” would 
mean the surrender of the very purpose of Christian schools. It seems 
to the writer, however, that the majority of the educated Chinese are not 
ready to share either of these two views. To a Chinese who has had 
a modern liberal education, religion, just as marriage, is a matter of 
one’s own choice. He does not like the idea that parents should have 
the right to chose a life-companion for their children when they are 
only five or six years of age: nor does he subscribe to the idea that the 
parents should have the right to impose upon their children a religion 
when they are still in the period of childhood. 

Many Chinese who are converted to Christianity against the wishes 
of their parents have sad experiences with their families to tell. . The 
writer himself would have had no chance to become a Christian if his 
parents had had their way in directing his religious belief. He became 
a Christian of his own volition. Even now his mother would shed tears 
if she saw him refuse to kneel down before the ancestral altar. He loves 
his dear mother, and is willing to conform to her wishes in every way, 
except in the case of religion. Confucius says, ““Do not do to others what 
you do not like others to do to you.” How could. the writer, or any. 
other person who has had the same experiences, conscientiously advocate 
parental rights over a.child in the choice of a religion? 

It is very clear that, if a child of a Christian family can be kept 
from going astray by a system of compulsory religious training, a child 
of a non-Christian family can be kept from being converted to Christianity 
by the same method. Are the Christian workers satisfied to work only 
among Christian families, or do they want also to convert the children 
of non-Christians? If the latter is desirable, a system of compulsory 
religious instruction conducted by Buddhists or believers of any other 
religion would prove a great hindrance to the success of Christian work. 
If a child of a Buddhistic family can still be converted after being trained 
under a compulsory system, then the system seems to be useless. The 
writer feels personally that a system of compulsory religious instruction 
does not make a child a better Christian than those who have not had it. 
Recent contacts with Christians of the third and fourth generations who 
have regularly gone through a system of compulsory religious instruction, 
confirms the writer’s contention. On the other hand, many persons, in- 
cluding the writer himself, who had no chance to hear the Gospel until 
the age of eighteen or nineteen, and had no experience in compulsory 
attendance on any sort of religious service, can prove that they are just 
as much bona fide Christians as any other believers. Christian influence 
can be exercised most effectively through the good behavior by Christians 
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at home, at school, or in society. Only those who can not inspire 
students to religious thinking by their own personality need to depend 
upon a system of compulsory instruction where verbalism and formalism 


can hardly be avoided. The writer would like to know whether Christ: 


himself or any of his apostles would resort to a compulsory system in 
their preaching? 

After all, the Chinese people are very religious. Although they 
may not take their religion very seriously when they are young, yet in 
advanced age most of them seek mental peace in one sort of religion or 
another. Some.are converted to Christianity, but far more to Buddhism! 
Why? Is Buddhism superior in its doctrine to Christianity? No! But 
the method used in preaching makes the difference. The Buddhists be- 
lieve in the “voluntary principle’, while Christians, driven by enthusiasm, 
often try to dictate. 

Such dictation may go on smoothly with uneducated Chinese whose 
empty heads have nothing to offer and who know only how to follow the 
guidance of a superior intelligence; nor would there be any difficulty in 
dealing with persons who are seeking some help from the church. In 
the latter case, persons accept Christianity only as a means to some 
other end. The writer hates to paint such a dark picture, yet this ex- 
plains the Chinese term “ %%”, “to eat the religion,’ namely, to make 
a living by becoming a convert. | 

In the case of enlightened Chinese, however, dictation creates an- 
other kind of reaction. Religion is a matter of one’s own conscience; 
it should never be imposed upon anyone by another person, teacher or 
parent. To conform to external authority without conviction in one’s 
own mind, produces hypocrisy. The result of compulsory training is 
quite doubtful. If religious teaching is so unattractive that students will 
not attend classes unless under a compulsory system, then the students 
attend Bible classes, not because they have any desire to study religion, 
but to avoid trouble or to earn credits. They are glad to get through, 
and then have done with it forever. The writer is not qualified to 
offer suggestions or criticisms on the method of required religious train- 
ing ; he has had no experience in such matters ; but he knows that the com- 
pulsory system does not suit Chinese sentiment. We should rely largely 
on the heart-to-heart contact of personality in preaching to the Chinese, 
who will be on their guard if they sense the atmosphere of compulsion 
or dictation. You can force them to surrender, but you cannot win their 
hearts. You can get hypocrisy, but not true conversion. 

Another point may seem to be out of place in this short statement, 
yet the writer would like very much to call the attention of our foreign 
- friends to it, and that is that they must not introduce denominational 
fights into China. The handful of Christians in China must act together 
as a single unit. The hair-splitting differences among various denomina- 
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tions must be ignored in this country—not even to mention the disputes 
between fundamentalists and modernists. This dispute has already 
done some harm to Christianity in China. If this is to be continued it 
will jeopardize the very cause of the Christian movement. 

“Everyone must be conscious that his religion is only a part of the 
whole,” says Schleiermacher; “that there are views and sentiments 
touching the same conditions that affect him religiously which are as 
pious as his own, and yet entirely different, and that there belong to 
other forms of religion perceptions of feeling for which he has perhaps 
no capacity.” | 

The writer does not regard his own religious views better than the 
views of others who differ with him. But owing to the traditions into 
which he was born, the training he has enjoyed, and the prevailing ideas 
of the age in which he lives, he cannot take any other view than what 
has already been expressed. Perhaps many Chinese Christians wil! agree 
with him while others may oppose him. He can only say what his con- 
science dictates. 


Some of China’s Life-Sets 


FRANK RAWLINSON 


IW) are some of China’s life-sets? By “life-s:ts’” I mean those 
W subconscious tendencies in Chinese life which lie deeper and move 

with an even more resistent impetus than “mind-sets.” The 

Chinese have always thought more of the conduct of their social 
and political leaders than of their creeds. They have always tended to 
give good men the first place.** They have not produced theologians or 
learned yet how to evaluate them. Christianity in China will be judged 
not by its theology but by its ability to produce good men. That is a 
typical Chinese life-set. It is also China’s pragmatic test of Christianity. 
The Chinese ‘people are now beginning to think about Christian- 
ity as a nation. They cannot escape approaching this thinking in 
terms of China’s life-sets. To weave Christianity into the life of China 
means also to weave some of these life-sets into Christianity. 

The life-sets to be treated in this chapter have to do with the 
spheres of human conflicts and cooperation, and religious expression. 
Heretofore Christianity has been something superimposed upon Chinese 
elife. But China’s life-sets are now, like bamboo shoots, pushing up 
through Christianity’s superimposed forms, ideals and control. The 
Christian dynamic in China is becoming China-centric. None of these 
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life-sets will yield easily to outside influence. “Mahy of them are worth 
retaining. Those treated below are all somewhat in contrast to Western 
tendencies; some of them sharply so. | 

One life-set has to do with the Chinese attitude towards human 
conflicts. Inasmuch as Christian work and institutions are at the centre 
and to a considerable extent the cause of a conflict, this has special 
significance for Western Christian workers. 

It is often assumed that, compared with Westerners, the Chinese 
are passivistic. That their ideals are not those of a weak and jelly- 
fish compliance has already been shown.** But on the basis of this 
superficial comparison it is also often assumed that all that is needed 
to settle an issue with the Chinese is a show of force or firmness. It is 
true that mere aggressiveness on the part of their Western friends does 
sometimes shelve issues in which Chinese are interested. The Chinese 
do not respond at once to mere aggressiveness in kind. It has also been 
stated that the Chinese attitude towards defensive militarism is the same 
as that in the “Christian’’ West. But this is not all the story. In 
spite of the present rising tendency in China to face the West on the 
basis of military force the Chinese do not readily resort to force. Their 
use Of force is usually an act of last resort and desperation. Thus 
many rebellions** and modern boycotts are, in the main, movements of 
desperation. This hesitancy to resort to force is seen also in the fact 
that Christian Chinese do not readily push majority decisions. Western 
Christians show much less hesitancy here. 

Yet one who lives and works with the Chinese is conscious of a 
steady and controlled moral determination which never lets go of a 
cause deemed essential or right. Issues are never dead till they die in 
peace. This moral persistence, however, is tempered with disillusion- 
-ment as to the efficacy of force in settling conflicts. For “Those men,” 
says Mencius “who submit to force, never submit in heart.”* No 
human conflict is, therefore, settled satisfactorily until men’s hearts are 
satisfied. Persuasion not pressure is the only sure method. A con- 
clusion won by a mere majority or an army is not a real conclusion. 
This tenacious determination to achieve an end deemed just is far from 
being passivistic. In view of this life-set which tends to use force as 
the last resort of desperate and less than normal men the Chinese may 
be looked on as not aggressive or activistic as the West thinks. Rather 
are they tenaciously patient. This patience is often taken for passive- 
ness. Because for instance, many Christian Chinese do not wish to 


32. Chinese Recorder, April, 1926, page 271. 
33. Chinese Recorder, March, 1926, page 177. 


34. See, History of China, Faber, also “A Study of the Rebellions of China,” 
Chinese Recorder, 1905, March, page 107. 


35. Works of Mencius, Commercial Press Edition, page 72. 
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press the Chinese Government on the question of the right to make 
religious instruction compulsory they are taken by some to lack con- 
viction. But the character of many of those taking this position is 
against this interpretation of their attitude. They have convictions. 
But these convictions centre around something other than compulsion. 
Of this more anon. In all conflicts of opinion the Chinese seek first for 
the moral assent of those concerned. Another illustration comes to 
mind. Christian Chinese have a strong conviction that Christian in- 
stitutions in China should pass under their control. But few and far 
between are the cases where they force the issue over hesitant Western 
colleagues, in spite of the fact that this would be comparatively easy. 


_ This tenacious patience is seen in three typical ways of approaching 
issues. | | 


In the first place no issue is approached with the assumption that 
it has only one side. This is the attitude that gives the wayside arbi- 
trator of a street brawl his opportunity. He never assumes that either 
wrangler is altogether right. He seeks for the human equation in each 
case as well as for the facts involved. In consequence no two alterca- 
tions can end in the same solution. They vary with the human equation. 
A satisfactory solution calls for yielding on both sides. Thinking 
Chinese show this attitude in religious controversy also. Some Chris- 
tian propagandists dub this attitude “compromise.”’ But it is really 
willingness to search for the common right or truth. Western Chris- 
tians in China need to understand and practise this approach. 


In the second place there is the way of retreat before opposition 
until such time as conditions are right for meeting it. To many 
Westerners this would be a show of weakness. It is in fact restraint that 
is strength. A typical case without names may be mentioned. The 
-Christian head of a Chinese school was faced with a student strike. In 
a short time he resigned and left both the school and city. The students 
were free to try out their own notions. Experience showed them that 
the head was still needed. They communicated with him urging his 
return. He came back. The students wanted to tender him a reception. 
This he declined and instead stated that certain things must be understood 
before he would resume his position. The result was that through his 
retreat he was able finally to push forward his legitimate purposes. What 
does this strategy of retreat mean? Two things. First had student 
opposition been met with opposition the situation would have congealed 
into one impossible to solve. Instead the opposition wore itself out. 
In the second place this Christian educationist acted on the Chinese 
principle that one never helps the right by stooping down to the tactics 
and demeanour of those in the wrong. A proverb thus puts it, “If 
you lift your hand to strike you are three-tenths lower than your 
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opponent: if you begin a fight you have no Li.”** In Central Park, 
Peking, is a small pavilion within which are inscribed the eight sayings 
of China’s sages deemed most popular by vote. One reads, “He whose 
courtésy overcomes rudeness is fortunate: he whose rudeness overcomes 

iteness is lost.” This may, of course, sometimes mean losing a 
fight ; but it always means the salvage of moral. dignity. 

This second way of meeting issues is closely linked with the third. 
This may be called the way of friendly understanding. The Chinese do 
not like to force a decision. Neither do they like to be forced. Even 
when they are convinced that they have a just cause they look first for 
friendly understanding as a basis of settlement. For only those who 
act as friends towards each other can solve their differences. The keynote 
of friendship in-China is intimate understanding. The friend is the 
one who knows you (4) &@). Even in connection with the rising Chinese 
desire for representation on the Shanghai Municipal Council one hears 
them express the wish for a friendly, understanding gesture,—ifor an 
atmosphere of friendliness rather than of pressure in which to consider 
the issues involved. 

All this is far from being a passive indifference to the outcome to 
any particular situation. It is not a lack of conviction. It is a con- 
viction that the way of moral and mutual understanding is the only 
way to meet issues. Frequently the Chinese are accused of a lack of 
initiative. Chinese Christians are sometime charged with unwillingness 
to shoulder responsibility for Christian work. Now the Chinese never 
seem to me to lack ideas. But it is rarely assumed that because one 
has an idea he must therefore push it regardless of what others may 
think. The idea held by some Western Christians that they have a 
right or obligation to present Christian ideas whether the Chinese want 
them or not comes into conflict with this viewpoint. 

The average Westerner is a great knot-cutter. His activism is 
often mere impatience. To unravel knots rather than cut them is a 
Chinese life-set. This Chinese hesitancy to force a way through an 
issue is a desire to do all possible to conserve personal and moral values. 
This is true even though China is now troubled by communistic extremists 
and militarists who are trying out the Western frontal attack in lieu 
of China’s age-long use of military parleys and strategy. The Chinese 
always give men a chance to act like men. To use force is to treat men 
as less than men. To be forced is infra dig. This way of mutual 
understanding and persuasion is a longer way round than that of knot- 
cutting. But it is the deliberative life-set of a mature race. The 
Western adolescent finds it vexatious.. 

Can the Chinese cooperate on any large scale? That clan, 
community, and vocational cooperation is known and practised I have 
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already shown.*7 But more can be said than this. Both Confucius 
and Mo Tzu, though in opposition to each other in many things yet 
sought, according to Liang Chi Chao, “a perfectly mutually helpful 
society.’** Is this, however, anything more than the golden vision of 
dreamers? China’s present disjointed political situation is sometimes 
cited as showing inability to cooperate nationally. But even under the 
shadow of civil war nation-wide cooperation is going on. The Mass 
Education Movement, The National Society for the Advancement of 
Education, The National Anti-Opium Society are instances of both intra- 
national and international cooperation. Furthermore both those with and 
those without Western training work together in these enterprises. A 
striking illustration is that of the National Educational Survey (1923-24). 
In this government and Christian school students, Chinese and Western 
educationists, worked together in surveying 115,000 students, in 24 
colleges, 50 middle schools and 600 elementary schools located in 42 
centres. On the other hand the attempt to establish a National Chinese 
Health Council failed. During the last twenty-five years many fine 
plans for cooperative Christian effort were born only to be quietly buried. 
The oft-mentioned Chinese desire for a united church does not make 
much headway outside of quite limited localities. The explanation in 
these cases as well as in that of the Chinese Christian hesitancy to accept 
responsibility for Christian work is neither deep nor hidden. The 
psychology and the machinery of many Christian attempts at organization 
is too Western. It does not fit into Chinese life-sets. Educational 
movements and anti-opium efforts do. They are understood. These are 
making progress while attempts at China’s political, social and religious 
reorganization are either standing still or dragging forward at a snail’s 
pace. | 
China’s cooperative life-set centres in and around personalities 
mainly. Not creedal or contractual but personal ethics are its bond of 
unity. The same is true of China’s legal and political life. Westerners 
tend to think in terms of something in black and white; the Chinese in 
terms of personal understandings. As Professor C. C. Chen of Shanghai 
College has written me, “the Chinese method of personal persuasion 
(and, we may add, personal understandings) will be more effective than 
any mechanical requirement.” 

Because even business relationships are built up around personal 


values and understandings rather than elzborate written contracts it 


is still difficult in China to organize industrial corporations on an 


efficient basis,*® though many Chinese students have studied along these 
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lines in the West. I once had as a travelling companion on the train, 
Mr. H. Y. Moh, then known as the “Cotton King.” Our conversation 
drifted around to the essentials of business understandings and under- 
takings. I asked this “Cotton King” how with the weak emphasis the 
Chinese place on written agreements and elaborate articles of corporative 
enterprise he managed to secure money for his many large cotton 
companies. His answer was typical. “If they believe in me I can get 
money no matter what the arrangements as recorded legally may be. 
If they do not believe in me no type of written arrangement will secure 
the money.” Character counts for much more than written credentials 
or arrangements. The same thing is, of course, true in high financial 
circles in New York. Nevertheless the Chinese depend less on written 
agreements than the average Westerner. This does not imply that they 
fail to see the necessity of written records for intricate undertakings. 

This life-set is due to the fact that the underlying Tao is thought 
of as working itself out in human relationships particularly those of 
the clan and family. A tendency to fit into this cooperate life-set is seen 
in suggestions in South China that the Church should take the place 
of the Ancestral Hall. Some missionaries are also suggesting that 
church life should be built up more around family relationships. A 
large group of language school teachers in Peking once pointed out to 
me the importance of using women to win the family in establishing 
Christianity. They even suggested the advisability of having more wo- 
men missionaries and fewer men for this reason. They overlooked the 
fact that already about two-thirds of the missionary staff are women. 

A Chinese life-set somewhat in contrast to the one just mentioned 
is that the religious life of the Chinese is much more individual and 
private than is commonly realized. Religious practise in China lacks 
two or three public aspects common in the West. 

In the first place public religious propaganda is almost absent in 
China. In Christianity, however, the preacher and the pulpit are very 
prominent. The story-teller and his table are the nearest approach to 
them in Chinese life. He does not, of course, deal with religion. 
Religion in China is something concerned mainly with rites and life. 
Buddhists have, it is true, prepared much propagandic literature couched 
in suitable Chinese form. On this much of their influence rests. They 
have also taught those desirous of entering their brotherhood. It is 
interesting to note that in the long list of Buddhist Worthies given by 
Dore*® many of them entered the monasteries as adolescents. Con- 
fucianism has had no direct propaganda except until quite recently. 
That has died down again. The paid Christian propagandist is there- 
fore a new thing in China. ‘The fact that he is paid sometimes creates 
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uncertainty as to his genuineness.** For some it is infra dig to take 
money for such a profession. Confucian ceremonialists are not paid 
for their services. In Buddhism a money compensation is made for 
nearly everything done. This does not, however, go directly to in- 
dividuals. This uncertainty as to the Christian propagandist was once 
thus put to me. “China has many religions but only Christianity is 
preached and proclaimed. Why must Christianity be proclaimed?” 
The difficulty back of this question is shown in another one asked in 
the same large group of Chinese teachers in the Peking Language School, 
“Why not let the doctrine (Tao) do its own work?” An explanation of 
this point is found in still another question, “Should preachers first 
proclaim love for their neighbors or should they first practise it?’ These 
questions embody a Chinese life-set. A teacher who by his example and 
life influences his pupils to good living is understood. The paid pro- 
pagandist be he ever so eloquent or successful is not. What one does 
or is, therefore, counts for much more than sermons or resolutions, both 
dear to Western hearts. From of old in China example has been looked 
on as the chief factor in leading men to live right.** For this reason 
to live the Christian life is often put forward as the missionary’s chief 
contribution to China. Another of the eight most popular sayings of 
China’s sages quoted in the pavilion in Central Park, Peking, is that of 
Wang Yang Ming, “Knowing is doing; to begin-to act is to achieve 
knowledge.”’ The silent doer has, therefore, much more weight than 
the loquacious propagandist. Silent living is a part of Buddhism. This 
may explain in part why the Chinese seem to understand Buddhism much 
easier than Christianity. 

Public group worship, also, outside of monasteries and the official 
ceremonies offered to Confucius and Heaven is absent from China’s 
religious life. Families sometimes commemorate together their ancestors. 
Students as groups also used to do obeisance to Confucius. But the 
mass of the people worship individually. The temples are visited by 
all. On special days they are crowded. But the worship is individual. 
Singing, worshipping, praying and listening together are characteristic 
features of Christianity new to China. Sometimes at least Christianity 
is looked on as summed up in these group activities. Judging by the 
low state of spiritual life charged up against many Chinese Christian 
groups this submergence of the individual in group worship tends in 
many cases away from individual religious experience. On the other 
hand worshipping together may and should be used as an introduction to 
2. wider social experience than Chinese group life affords. Nevertheless 


41. See, article, Making the Christian Church in China Indigenous, Chinese 
Recorder, 1922, page 311. 
42. See, The Chinese System of Public Education, Kuo, page 13. 
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here is a contrast in religious activities the significance of which has 
never been properly measured. 

Another ccntrast between Christianity and China’a religious life 
is in connection with public confession, The assumption of vows 
coupled with the burning of the sacred marks upon his head is a public 
_ confession on the part of the Buddhist priest. But other Chinese are 
not called on to make a public confession of faith either ceremonial or 
vocal. China has nothing like public, ceremonial or auricular confession 
of sin. The first step, however, into the Christian group is usually in 
the nature of a public confession. It of course usually involves a previous 
decision. It tends, therefore, towards accentuation on the necessity of 
individual choice in religion, something largely lacking {n Chinese life. 
This is to the good if care is taken against placing overmuch emphasis 
on one act of decision. This is not always done. The danger is that 
where, as in China, religion has been so much a matter of private concern 
this emphasis'on publicity may give it a tinge of unreality. 

This lack of religious propaganda, public worship and confession 
together make religion in China mainly a matter of private and personal 
practice and experience. This life-set is due to the fact that the precincts 
of the human personality are sacred in religion as well as in secular 
affairs. 

“Shall the study of religion be required or voluntary?” This is a 
burning question. It will probably continue to burn. Some Chinese 
Christians want the study of Christianity compulsory for their own 
children. But most Chinese Christians and non-Christians do not. 
The chief explanation is another Chinese life-set. Religious education 
as such, except in monasteries and there many tomes are devoted to 
metaphysical psychology rather than to religious concepts as such, is little 
known in China. Religion was, it is true, included in China’s early 
. educational system.** But it was only one aspect and not the chief one 
even then. 

The Christian inherited the idea of religious education from his 
Jewish forbear. Education as connected with Christianity has been 
largely controlled by the idea of passing on religion as such. Many 
outstanding universities in the Christian West were founded primarily to 
promote Christianity. In China religious ideas have usually been incidental 
to other educational aims. Education as carried on by Buddhists and 
Confucianists has been mainly vocational, the first with a religious order 
and the second with political service in mind. Thus religious education 
in China has usually been indirect and, so far as the temples were 
concerned, largely symbolical. Confucianism, Buddhism and even Taoism 


lay emphasis on enlightenment or knowledge as having much to do — 


43. Chinese System of Public Education, Kuo, page 13. 
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with the activity of life. But they do not, like the Christians — 
prominently in Catholicism; somewhat less so in Protestantism,— 
make the acquisition of knowledge a factor in “salvation.” This is 
particularly true of the masses. The content of education in China has 
usually been Confucian. Confucianism, however, did not make religious 
experience or education primary though much of religious value may 
be found therein. Religionists China has had aplenty. But religious 
teachers and teaching as such have been absent from China’s mass life. 
Furthermore religion has not been thought of as a thing apart from 
life except to some extent in Buddhism. The line between the secular 
and the religious in China is very dim. Confucianism insofar as it is 
a religion wraps itself up in family and official relationships. Even 
Buddhism in popular experience, whatever the ideas and practise of the 
clergy, is linked up with all kinds of social as well as spiritual needs. 

Of any sort of compulsion in the study of religion as such the 
Chinese know even less. The only: instance approaching it I have 
discovered is that of Ching-ti (B.C. 156-140) who on the instigation 
of his mother, the Empress Dowager, made the Tao Teh King a fext- 
book in all schoels. Religion in China has not only been largely a 
personal and private matter it has also usually been voluntary. Par- 
ticipation in “ancestral worship” has been the one exception. But 
inasmuch as the ancestors do not seem to have been deified, as a Christian 
understands that term, it is only at the most partly religious. Certainly 
the understanding and worship of God has never been a matter of 
compulsion. The passing on of religion has been a matter of personal 
contacts and example. It is from this viewpoint that opponents of 
compulsion in religious study look at the problem. With little or no 
conscious intent all approach to religion in China has been left voluntary. 
This voluntary approach to religion is a life-set. To meet it presents 
a new pedagogical problem to religious instructors from the West. To 
mect it in a way that fits into this life-set is one of the needs of most 
Chinese pupils. Compulsory religious study is thus a foreign idea that 
conflicts with a Chinese life-set. 


This leads naturally to another Chinese life-set that contrasts with — 


a prominent aspect of Christianity. The Chinese in their religious life 
_ have long grown past anything like sectarian exclusionism. This aspect 
of Christianity is another of its puzzles to them. There are, it is true, 
Confucian and Buddhist ceremonies performed by special and exclusive 
groups. The priests and the literati do not exchange. Yet the Chinese 
people accept indiscriminately the different religious systems. Even the 
literati at times share with the illiterati the services of the priest. In 
popular parlance the three religions have come to be looked on as one 
and as coming from one source. (= & [i] BH). Buddhists often call 
Heaven, a Confucian term and concept, Buddha. Heaven is sometimes 
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thought of as the basis of Gautama’s nature.** Sometimes the images 
of the founders of these three religions are worshipped together as at 
Lucheng, Shansi. In this triad, by the way, Buddha is in the middle.** 
Christianity has even been charged with bringing religious in- 
tolerance into China.** This is only partly true. Confucianism, Taoism 


and Buddhism have at times inflicted on or suffered persecution from 


one another.*7 Even Chu Hsi, afterwards the most popular interpretator 
of Confucianism, was in 1196 deprived of his office, and his school, 
dubbed “the school of false learning,” interdicted.** As late as 1898 
Chang Chih Tung, in a widely read and popular book, “China’s Only 
Hope,” proposed the appropriation of nunneries and monasteries for the 
use of modern schools. For a short time this was actually done.” As 
late as 1914-16 Confucianists made an earnest attempt to have their cult 
made the state religion. This failed. It did not involve persecution. 
The Confucianists have, however, been the most active group in attempt- 
ing to suppress other religions, though this has been as much, if not more, 
a matter of political power than of religious zeal. The minor religious 
sects have often been the object of ruthless persecution. But their aim 
while primarily religious has usually been political also.’ Intoleration 
in China has never been persistent or strong enough to prevent popular 
intermingling of religious practice and service. It does not seem to have 
produced an institution comparable to the Inquisition. 

Nevertheless the Chinese have slowly and steadily grown away from 
sectarian exclusionism. In this the time element has been a large factor. 
Critics of Christianity who compare the unfavorable Chinese attitude 
thereto in contrast to the acceptance of Buddhism as an indigenous 
religion usually overlook this point. Buddhism had a long hard struggle 
before it settled into the niche in Chinese thought it now occupies. Long 


‘continued contiguity has helped to soften the attitude of the adherents of 


these different systems to each other. 

There does not seem to have been much conscious syncretism of 
the teachings of these various Chinese systems. There has rather 
been a gradual blending which began long ago. Hu Shih says,™ that 
second century (B.C.) Confucianism was really theistic Moism and 


44. Chinese Religions seen Through the Proverb, Plopper, page 143. 

45. China’s Millions, January, 1919. 
See footnote, “Reconstruction of Modern Educational Organizations in China,” 

ing. 

47. The best study I know on this topic is, “Religious Persecution in China,” 
Harrison K, Wright, Chinese Recorder, 1921, pages 235, 341, 397. 

48. History of China, Faber, page 171. 

49. Chinese System of Public Education, Kuo, pages 70, 147. 

50. The Chinese Church, 1922, page 153. 

51. Buddhistic Influence on Chinese Religious Life, The Chinese Social and 
Political Science Review, January, 1925, page 143. 
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second century (A.D.) Taoism was also theistic Moism mixed with 
popular superstitious religious features. Later Taoism and Buddhism 
blended so that the two are now difficult to distinguish as far as many 
temples are concerned. Different Emperors have helped along this 
blending. Wen Ti of the Han Dynasty sought to restore Confucianism 
which had suffered in prestige under the First Emperor; his consort 
with equal ardor backed up Taoism. Emperor Wu of Chou (A.D. 
574) at first fixed the three religions in a fitting relationship but later 
prohibited both Taoism and Buddhism.*? In the T’ang Dynasty Taoism 
and Buddhism alternated in influence and prestige with the rulers. In 
modern times actual attempts to syncretise these different systems of 
thought are more in evidence, particularly in the widespread Eclectic 
Societies.°* By reason of a certain amount of blending of Confucianism 
and Buddhism, Wang Yang Ming has sometimes been called the 
- “Buddhist-Confucianist.’”°* The Chinese concept of the fundamental 
unity at the basis of the universe pervades all these systems. The concept 
of Tao has permeated them all. Tai-hsti a leading modern Buddhist 
has stated that for modern Buddhists the chief thing “is that the Tao 
can also be incarnated in us.’** Thus does this old concept permeate 
even Buddhism. 

Alongside of the softening influence of time and of the blending 
of religious systems which have grown out of the interplay of shifting 
human interests is another life-set of China—the appreciative attitude 
towards worth-while personalities. All China’s blended systems of 
thought, religious or philosophic, centre on personalities ethically noble. 
Sacrifice for others is more prominent, it is true, in the case of Buddha 
and some leading Buddhist deities than in some other religious per- 
sonalities. A large proportion of the idols, likewise, remind their wor- 
shippers of worth-while or unusual personalities. I have said that there 
is in China a widespread appreciation of Christ.°° The explanation is 
found in this long and deep-rooted Chinese appreciation of ethical per- 
sonalities. Chinese religious tolerance, is therefore, not due to lack of 
conviction but is on the contrary the outcome of a conviction that ethical 
personalities are of supreme importance. Popular religious life in China 
is based on the appreciation of personalities, not on their utterances alone 
or men’s explanations about them. For this reason the division of 
Christian loyalty between denominational preservation, formulations of 


52. History of China, Faber, page 99. 


53. Modern Syncretic Societies in China, Journal of Religion, 1925, Seseeniel 
and November. 


54. Chen Ju, F. R. Millican, Chinese Recorder, 1924, page 117. 


aoa Conference of Chinese Buddhist Leaders, Reichelt, Chinese Recorder, 1923, 
page 


56. Chinese Recorder, March, 1926, page 172. 
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truth and the personality of Christ is not in accord with this centralizing 
Chinese life-set. When, therefore, the Chinese consider Christianity they 
tend to put first the personality of Christ and second the personality of 
his representatives. Temples are in the main places sacred to person- 
alities. For this reason many present-day Chinese Christians desire 
that a part of a church building be kept sacred to the personality of 
their Master. | 

In closing this chapter I wish to ask and briefly answer this question, 
How will the above or other Chinese life-sets affect future Christian 
group life in China? 

Christian organizations inside and outside the church will be 
simplified. Most Christian organizations in existence are the work of 
foreigners. They are too complex. They call for too much time in 
the tending of machinery. Chinese influence in the work of the National 
Christian Council tends to simplify its organizations. There is a 
slackening of organizational urge and momentum. 

Each denomination hopes and some proclaim that its particular 
type of polity will fit the Chinese mind. They will all be disappointed. 
The Chinese do not tend to extreme Congregationalism. The influential 
and widespread secret sects have been neither oligarchical or democratic.” 
Neither are they run by committees. Neither are Confucianism or 
Buddhism Congregational. Likewise they are not hierarchical. Con- 
fucianism knows no Levitical class. Buddhism is a brotherhood with 
aleader. It has no national hierarchy. In short all religious organization 
in China is loose and rarely do the masses participate therein. Christian- 
ity will not escape the influence of this organizational psychology. 

Secret sects and religious groups are built up around personalities, 
In the family the elder is head. The bond of organization is benevolent 
eldership. Where does the Chinese pastor come in? There are two 
life-sets into which he might fit. First that of the elder. Second that 
of the teacher. Actually the training given him has centred on making 
him a vocal propagandist. This fits into neither of these life-sets. Of 
the pastoral nurturing of his flock he knows all too little. He is 
preeminently a group “‘elder’’ responsible for many “family” affairs quite 
outside the function of a Western pastor. As a vocal propagandist, 
furthermore, he is not a shining success and fails most often to attain to 
leadership in building up a community life or solving the problems of 
the Christianization of the community. He tends to be submerged in 
“family” affairs. He does render social service but it is a type that 
diverts him from his special function of nurture. His Christian training, 
heretofore, has done little to enable him to utilize China’s life-sets for 
Christian ends. This is a primary problem of the naturalization of 


57. The Chinese Church, 1922, page 153. 
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Christianity. If, however, he were trained to take the place of the 
respected teacher he might thereby avoid being submerged in “family” 
affairs and would naturally preach more by example and carry on the 
nurture of his flock. For both these emphases have always been to 
some extent the function of the teacher in China. He needs, therefore, 
to be trained into a teaching-eldership. He must learn how to function 
through both these life-sets. 

Chinese Christian groups will not only make their mutual relation- 
ship centre in a leading personality more than in the machinery of 
organization they will also make personal relationships rather than 
doctrinal agreements the core of their group life and the personal attitude 
to Christ the test of Christian living rather than any acquisition of 
knowledge. This does not mean that they will not want to learn 
Christian truth or that ignorant enthusiasm alone will win them. 
Chinese Christian leaders frequently urge that personal relationship with 
Christ and God be made the central emphasis in Christianity. This 
idea of personal relationship fits in with the Chinese life-set; that of 
crecdal relationshtps does not. They may try to work out creeds of 
their own. They may accept some Western creeds. But they will keep 
personal relationships to the forefront. 


Worship in China is largely symbolic and ritualistic. The Chinese 
will probably, therefore, if left free, tend towards a simple ritualistic type 
of social worship. Here and there attempts to do this are noted. In 
their individual devotional life the influence of the Buddhist idea of 
contemplation tends to reproduce itself. And inasmuch as the masses do 


not separate the secular and the religious they will measure the worth of | 


religion by its workableness under actual human conditions. 


The difficulties that now confront Western Christian interests have 
two foci, the administrative and the theological. In the administrative 
realm external control or compulsion is the main object of criticism. By 
reason of this projected control Christianity shares in the charge of 
being “imperialistic” levelled against Western impacts on China. In the 


theological realm the Chinese tend strongly to think of Christ in terms of | 


his ethical personality above all other considerations. Both of these 
difficulties go back to the Chinese life-set, that of emphasis on personal 
values and personal relationships from which, particularly in connection 
with religion, compulsion is relegated to the background. Actual 
religious life in China 1s also quite personal. The removal of compulsion 
or what is taken to be compulsion from religion should give the Christian 
no great trouble. The question of fitting Christian theology into the 
Chinese life-set of centering its religious life in ethical personalities will 
call for careful thinking. In any event these life-sets are assets in the 
building up of Christianity in China. 
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It is worth while noting in conclusion that much said above bears 
out the contention of the Chinese that one of their contributions to 
the world is their emphasis on the personalization of human relation- 
ships.°* Add to this the personalization of religious relationships and 
we have the two chief life-sets in China with which Christianity has to 


deal. 
58. Chinese Recorder, March, 1926, page 179. | 
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POPULAR RELIGIOUS PSYCHOLOGY IN CHINA. 


CHINESE RELIGION SEEN THROUGH THE Provers. By Crirrorp H. Propper, Ph.D, 
The China Press, Shanghai, 1926. Pages 381. Mex. $5.50. For sale in all Book- 


stores. 


This volume contains 2,448 proverbs, 72% of which were actually heard 
by the author in conversation. Apparently most of these proverbs are 
such as easily fall from the lips of the illiterate. In each case the Chinese 
wording is given, frequently with variant readings, together with an English 
translation. Copious footnotes give historical and legendary explanations 
for many of the proverbs. The proverbs range all the way from those 
giving lofty ethical and religious ideas to the quaintly animistic and crudely 
superstitious. About half the book is taken up by the author’s summary 
of the religious and ethical implications of these popular maxims. Every 
page shows the most careful and painstaking research. One wonders how 
with such a wealth of detail time and patience were found to analyze and 
arrange the material: actually over twelve years were spent on the study 
involved. - The purpose of this study was to facilitate understanding of 
the art of talking with the Chinese in terms of common sayings and to 
promote an understanding of the task of grafting the Christian religion 
onto Chinese psychology and into Chinese needs. This book is unique in 
that it has selected and arranged the proverbs listed around religious ideas. 
In this respect it opens up a new field of study. It introduces us to 
popular religious psychology in the rough. The style of the letter press is 
in keeping with the level of mental life treated. It is simple and descriptive. 
It attempts to describe such ideas as actually exist in the Chinese mind. 
It does not delve sinologically into their psychological ramifications. In the 
large this book introduces us to the simple faith of the masses. Forty- 
six illustrations add to our understanding of what religion means in ordinary 
Chinese life. 

The religious and ethical implications of the proverbs are arranged 
under nature worship, Heaven, animism, magic, Buddhahood, idols, temple 
life, fate and future life. In addition three chapters deal respectively with 
the meaning of the proverb, religious doctrines and rewards and punish- 
ments. There is also a complete list of authorities and authors quoted 
and a good index. We note that Chu Hsi is not quoted in the proverbs 
though the author refers to him in the footnotes. ‘This implies that Chu 
Hsi’s works are not as popularly known as those of others. This fact 
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is in striking contrast to the frequency of references to Laotze, Confucius 
and Mencius. We queried some of the translations. But since the Chinese 
is given in each case each reader may satisfy himself in this regard. 

Two readings of this volume confirmed some of our previous impres- 
sions as to the religious and ethical contents of even the illiterate Chinese 
mind. These we pass on as inducements to others to study this volume. 
(1) Even the illiterate Chinese mind is steeped in religious and ethical — 
ideals and even though ancestral worship is depressingly automatic, never- 
theless the Chinese understand that care of parents while living outweighs 
much elaboration of grief after they are gone, (page 98, proverb 587.) (2) 
The fundamental concepts of China’s leading philosophers fall familiarly 
from the lips of their illiterate descendants. For instance, “The Tao which 
can be explained is not the eternal Tao.” (page 214, proverb 1,250.) This 
inexplicable utterance is used to refer to something equally inexplicable. | 
(3) There is a vast amount of indirect religious education going on in 
China all the time. For instance, the unobjectivity of all things is being 
constantly reiterated. From this an inference is drawn as to the value of 
“unseen” things as over against those visible and existing, (page 148, proverb 
907.) The extent to which, for instance, Buddhist influence has penetrated 
the Chinese mind is well shown in another proverb not included in this 
volume but quoted by Prof. Hu Shih in a recent article (Chinese Social 
and Political Science Review, January 1925, page 142). “Avalokitesvara 
in every family, and Amithabas everywhere.” That Buddhism in China has 
a real devotional significance is seen in this popular saying, “‘Buddha lives 
in the heart” (page 150, proverb 922.) (4) In general even the mythological- 
superstitious ideas with which the Chinese mind is filled are morally in- 
hibitive. As a rule the “spirits” and other world-forces are against evil- 
doers. With this goes a conception that man’s actions must accord with 
his natural dignity. “To curse a man places you three-tenths lower than 
he.”” (page 219, proverb 1,300.) (5) The moral appeal which constitutes 
so large a part of the Christian Message is already known in China. Three 
proverbs will illustrate this. ‘Supreme faithfulness is not a matter of 
covenants.”’ (Translation ours, page 232, proverb 1,421.) “Love others 
as you love yourself, then benevolence will abound; hate others as vou 
hate yourself, then righteousness will abound.” (page 234, proverb 1,433.) 
“The good you do to be seen of men is not true goodness; the evil that 
you are afraid to have men know is true evil.” (page 241, proverb 1,496.) 
(6) In addition this collection of common sayings indicates that the chiet 
dangers to the religious life of the Chinese are fear and fate. (7) Yet there 
is a clear idea of personal responsibility. “Each one receives the rewards 
for his own actions.” (page 333, proverb 2,257.) (8) Finally there is a 
widespread idea of a Supreme Power who is above all just, and cannot be 
fooled. “Imperial Heaven cannot be deceived.” (page 60, proverb 303.) 
“There is nothing partial in the ways of Heaven,” (page 65, proverb 349. ) 

In these common sayings we have some idea of how the “spiritual in- 
heritance’” of China has become part and parcel of the common thought 
and life of the people. Here and there one finds a curious error as when 
(page 60) Confucius is said to quote Chu Hsi and pagodas are apparently 
thought of having been always built on/y to oft-set feng shui, (page 121.) 

It is just such studies as these that Chinese and foreign Christian workers 
in China need to make in order to know how, on the one hand, to fill the 
gaps in the religious ideas of the Chinese and on the other hand, to build 
on and use what they already have that is of permanent worth. 
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CURING CHINA’S COMPLAINT. 


Wry Curna Sees Rep. By Putnam WEALE. Dodd, Mead and Company. G. $3.00. 


China does not suffer from lack of doctors or prescriptions. Were 
China, however, to swallow all the conflicting prescriptions now offered her 
in all probability her internal lesions would be worse than they are now. 
This book is another prescription. It is brilliantly written and contains 
many astute observations. For a scientific age, however, this doctor is 
over-confident. Judging by this prescription he belongs to the Profit First 
School. For in his thoughts economic interests are paramount and sacred. 
To humanitarian considerations and motives he gives little attention. He 
sees the situation, therefore, primarily as a struggle over profits. The 
prescription is made up on the necessity of fitting the Chinese patient for 
business and unfitting him for interfering with foreign business. Both 
are legitimate interests but far from being of supreme importance. 

His diagnosis of China’s disease is fallacious. He proceeds on the 
assumption that there is little (we refrain from saying “nothing” out of 
courtesy) in China’s body politic or social that can be called into use for 
rebuilding her national health: For instance if we depended on this diag- 
nosis we should be compelled to decide that there are no Chinese at present 
in the public eye who are acting on good motives. Of course he is dealing 
mainly with China’s present maelstorm of civil war and international 
relationships. Hardly a hint is given that in, spite of the maelstrom, which 
is apparent enough, many Chinese are working earnestly for national 
reconstruction. Indeed he seems to doubt Chinese capability in this regard. 
An international doctor who feels that his patient is not only sick (he takes 
China’s difficulties as pathological rather than political, by the way) but 
also short in “perception and reasoning powers’ (page 120) when com- 
pared with Europeans will naturally and inevitably take a gloomy view of 
his patient’s chances. He does, however, admit that the Chinese are 
quicker-witted than the Japanese. (page 159.) China’s principal symptom 
is that the Chinese people cannot develop a national loyalty or purpose. 
What else can the doctor expect if after forty years of age “nearly every 
Chinese seems to suffer a moral relapse and suddenly becomes old?” (page 


‘68). The Chinese Press, likewise, seems from his summary thereof, 


incapable of good in its present state. In addition China is also suffering 
irom too much advice (from Russia and Japan!) and too much education. 
Indemnity funds, therefore, ought not to go into more higher education 
but into “lower education’”’ (not defined) that will presumably make profit- 
making easier. An overdose of altruism on the part of the United States 
(page 211) which is apparently only a sugar-coated pill conveying a 
“discreetly hidden objective” (page 228) is another cause of China’s long 
continued illth. This is traced back, in part, to the “missionary stamp” 
in early diplomatic negotiations which has stereotyped a “rather Pharasaical 
attitude” (page 204). The doctor and his nationals also seem, by the way, 
to be troubled by a fear-complex as apparently nearly everybody is aiming 
at undermining British trade and prestige. We should say, in addition, 
that the doctor himself is sick with disillusionment, intolerance, pessimism 
and disparagement. As a result he is rather jumpy for a doctor! 

The prescription that evolves from this diagnosis is in the nature of 
an old time “black draught.” It is consolingly drastic! Those missionaries 
and Chinese who are venturing to express themselves in ideas not in accord 
with this doctor’s viewpoint should apparently be deported. Many American 
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missionaries are recognized as an evil (italics ours) which should be res- 
trained. (page 116). Since there are already more educated Chinese than 
business can absorb education should be limited. The students need pri- 
marily a policy of suppression. As a police measure he would “remove 
every institution of higher learning far out into the country” (page 99). 
He admits, however, that many students have more courage than most 
officials. This being the case one wonders what a policy of suppression 
hearing the trade-mark of foreign interests would mean! British Indemni 
Funds he would turn “into a battle-fund” to assist those who believe in 
the “Confucian Doctrine of the Mean, or Moderation” (page 246). These 
moderates are apparently those who believe in the international rather than 
the national control of China and are aiming primarily at their own and 
commercial interests. And then we have the old doctrine that force is 
essential to curing China’s ills. A foreign army, therefore, controlling 
Canton, Shanghai and Tientsin, 100,000 strong, could quiet the situation 
and bring peace for trade. In making this proposal the doctor is thinking 
backward. He conceives of modern China as precisely the same old China 
that cringed helplessly before such armies in the past. He overlooks the 
fact that the present conflict heads up in an intelligentsia and not supersti- 
tious crowds and arrogant officials alone. He wants to treat the new China 
with the old nostrums. He is out of date! 

The only effect of a book like this, in itself an evidence of frustrated 
complexes and neurotic dismalness, will be to confirm the opinion of that 
growing group of Chinese which thinks that the only way into independence 
is that of military development. 

The title is a misnomer. It should be, “Why the Foreigner Sees Red.” 
We should like to see the author review a book written by a Chinese on 
Engiand or the United States which dealt so freely in disparagement and 
mainly with national weaknesses as this one does. The reviewer would pro- 
bably see more red than he does now. 


PERMANENT CHINESE QUALITIES. 
CuInA, AN Anatysis. By Frank J. Goopnow. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 


This book is in sharp contrast to several recently published. It looks or 
China not through the spectacles of disparagement but through those of appre- 
ciation and fairness. China’s difficulties and even some of her shortcomings 
are not overlooked. In the main, however, the author, sometime legal adviser 
to the Government of the Chinese Republic, tries to point out the permanent 
and worth-while qualities of the Chinese people. His somewhat weak em- 
phasis on the rapid changes now taking place is explained by the facts 
first, that he has not been in China since 1914 and second, that most of 
the book is composed of lectures delivered in 1917. It does not, there- 
fore, provide much light on present difficulties. It is, however, very heljful 
as to some of those aspects of Chinese life and thought which not only 
explain China but also indicate, to some extent, those Chinese ideals and 
characteristics which may be expected to last through her present upset 
into a new and settled era. He finds that China’s chief need for change 
is in the economic rather than the moral realm. Her chief danger appears 
to be in those foreigners who have come to China primarily for pecuniary 
gain. The comparative absence of exploitative ideals and practise in China 
is treated in an illuminating manner, The substratum of faithfulness and 
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kindness in the Chinese people is also pointed out. Here and there one 
comes across statements that do not go far enough. These simply, however, 
illustrate the difficulty of understanding China fully even when approached 
sympathetically as is the case in this book. He says for instance that the 
idea of the future life is not that of an eternal one, that China never had 
any public schools or postal service. All these statements need some 
modification. Nevertheless a reading of this book will help to an under- 
standing of the real China as over against the China now advertised in 
ress headlines. It is in the spirit of such writers that bases for understanding 
tween China and the West can be found. 


THE SEARCH FOR A CONSTITUTION IN CHINA. 


Mopern Democracy IN CHINA. By MINGcHIEN JosHvUA Ph.D. Commercial 
Press, Shanghai, 3rd edition, 1925. $2.00 Me-. | 


It is significant of the growth of interest in the political affairs of 
China that Dr. Bau’s ingenious attempt to formulate a constitution for the 
country has passed through three editions. The present volume comes from 
the press apparently unchanged from the original printing. After a cursory 
survey of the historical background of the Republic in China, the author 
proceeds to an analysis of the defects in the working of the provisional 
constitution of 1912. There follows a general discussion of political forms 
and principles indigenous to the West, and finally a complete draft of the 
republican constitution which the author deems to be best suited to Chinese 
conditions. 

One’s quarrel is not with Dr. Bau’s aim, which is the creation of a 
national government which is democratic and at the same time strong enough 
not only to resist foreign aggression but to maintain domestic order. The 
quarrel is rather with the means he would adopt to attain his aim. Most 
of the problems which now engage the attention of thoughtful Chinese are 
treated. as if they were almost exclusively. political. His treatment of the 
tuchun system is a case in point. This system, far from being merely 
political, requires treatment in the light of the social and economic conditions 
which enable an ambitious military chieftain to surround himself with a 
horde of restless and poverty-stricken peasants and adventurers. Similarly 
the problem of creating a strong national executive is as much moral as 
it is political, for so long as political leaders support a chief executive only 
for what they expect to receive in the way of material gain, just so long 
will China continue to have her present weak executive. And these con- 
ditions will continue no matter how many paper constitutions are formulated. 

In prescribing republican forms for the political evils of his country, 
Dr. Bau has made extensive use of various political devices of western 
countries. His proposed constitution is a neatly arranged mosaic bearing the 
imprint of almost every government on earth. It has all the merits and 
all the defects of theoretical perfection. It is less Chinese than it is a 
foreign hybrid. Considering the vast differences between Chinese and 
European society, one wonders why a Chinese constitution cannot be formu- 
lated. Chinese society is a living, thriving, and reasonably successful reality. 
The present Chinese state is a failure because it is not built on the founda- 
tions of that pre-existing society. There are social and economic institu- 
tions already in existence which might well serve as the basis on which 
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a representative system could be rested. The strange political devices of 
the West are unknown to Chinese experience. On the other hand, the 
guild and the chamber of commerce are not only familiar but successful. 
Why could they not be employed as a partial foundation on which to erect 
a Chinese socio-political state? One may someday see evolved here a 
unique political creation, an outgrowth of the peculiar social genius of the 
Chinese people, which will constitute a new and possibly valuable con- 
tribution to the world’s knowledge of the science of politics. 


ACTORS WHO LIVE THEIR PARTS. 


In THE LAND oF THE LAuGHING BuppHA. By Upton Crose. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 


There are three approaches to the writing of a book on China. (1) That 
of the concessionaire who finds it easy to disparage most things Chinese. 
(2) That of the searcher who delves into the substratum of China’s ideals — 
and life and usually comes out sympathetic. (3) That of the adventurous 
traveller who is usually romantic. This book is the record of some of 
China’s passing phases as seen under rather unusual conditions with the 
eyes of an adventurous spirit. It treats the Chinese romantically though 
the book is, as the author says, a “fact-romance.” Deft character sketches 
are much in evidence. In the main these are friendly and fair. One in- 
cident only is given of General Feng with the result that the author’s 
uncertainty about him is splotched all over the page. ‘She Thespian attitude 
of the author leads him to look on most of the situations he so graphically 
describes as suggesting the atmosphere of the footlights rather than real life. 
But much of what is happening is real enough to the Chinese. They are 
essentially philosophers rather than actors. They usually see behind the 
face of a situation. As a matter of fact Chinese humaneness peers through 
every mask the author seems to see on their faces. He senses the real China 
though he tries to look at it through the glasses of a dramatic critic. Never- 
theless in following the author in his adventurous journeyings in search of 
information we pass through many stirring scenes and get many glimpses of 
real excitement and strenuous effort. The “‘fact-romance” begins with the 
tragic passing of Yuan Shi Kai and ends with Tsao wabbling in the pre- 
sidential chair. Reading this book enabled us to understand better the 
part personalities play in politics in China. The constantly recurring pres- 
sure and sub-rosa participation of foreign interests in ‘China’s. attempts 
to find a way out of her present muddle also stand out. Withal the whole 
book is written in a charming vein. The author’s adventurous insouciance 
as to his personal welfare in the quest for experience gleams through every . 
paragraph. Even in his occasional sharp criticisms there is no venom. 
After all the people he mingled with, though he saw them mainly as actors, 
are very human. Like the author many of them have a reckless love of 
adventure. The Chinese are far from being placidly indifferent to life, 
for all they are so patient. They enjoy living. The author does occasionally 
drop into moralizing and philosophizing. But not much. Rather he describes 
intimately the Chinese with whom he lived under conditions of unusual stress 
and effort. In the main he is true to that phase of Chinese life now head- 
ing up in revolution and conflict. | 
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Dracon Lure,A Romance or Pexinc. (In the days of Yuan Shih-kai). By Norman 
HinsDALE Pitman, Illustrations by Lt Cuu-t’anc. The Commercial Press, Limited, 


1925. 

Professor Pitman reveals in this novel an intimate knowledge of Chinese 
life. His grasp of Chinese folk lore traditions, proverbial sayings and 
anecdotes as drawn from History, Literature and the unrecorded sayings 
of every day life constitute a rich store on which he has drawn lavishly. 
He was fortunate in securing the aid of Mr. Li Chu-t’ang in illustrating 
the book. By using the modern returned student as the principal character 
he has been able to produce without undue strain of natural situations the 
romantic relations which Westerners expect in a novel and which do not 
occur in many pieces of Chinese literature. 

The most difficult thing for a writer of fiction dealing with China is 
the conversation of the Chinese characters and some of the best novels in 
China, such as J. L. Stuart’s “The Laughing Buddha” solved the difficulty 
by presenting a large amount of action with comparatively little conver- 
sation. Professor Pitman would have done well to follow the same practice. 
The material presented would have been better if presented as a series of 
short stories and anecdotes rather than in the form of a novel. 

The author of the book is to be commended for the earnest effort he 
has made to present the lights and shadows of Chinese life in a friendly way. 


CaIneseE Heroes 1n LeceNp AND History. By Rev. Witt1amM Munn. Church Mis- 
sionary Society, Salisbury Square, London, 1925. 

Mr. Munn, who has been teaching Chinese boys for twenty years in 
Szechwan, has collected for western boys and girls stories of some of the 
famous heroes of China, and of others who are not so famous. Emphasis 
is rightly put upon those who have helped their country through discovery, 
public service or the example of moral character. The “heroes” range 
from “Good King Wen,” who lived three thousand years ago, to three 
modern Christian heroes. The reviewer has tested the stories on a boy 


of ten and they have proved very acceptable. 
E. W. W. 


Cur1na’s Curist1AN Army. By Georce T. B. Davis. The Christian Alliance Publishing 
Company, New York. 7 

In spite of his frequently reported retirements Marshal Feng remains 
an outstanding personality in Chinese affairs. The criticisms in the public 
press have frequently been so hostile to “the Christian general” that this 
little book of 136 pages will be eagerly scanned. The author has had un- 
usual first hand opportunities of getting to know Marshal Feng and study- 
ing his army, and presents his impressions in a readable manner. Such 
chapters as the one entitled “Why Peking was captured” may supply a 
clue to some hitherto puzzling policies, and afford added reason for earnest 
prayer on behalf ‘of one who is continually placed in difficult situations 
and doubtless suffers from handicaps and limitations. 

But the book deals not only with Marshal Feng. His soldiers are 
vividly portrayed. With a leader, humble and desirous of serving others, we 
are not surprised to hear that “the army is not merely a military organiza- 
tion. It is a big Christian school for the common people, where the yo 
men—for it is an army of young men—are given physical, industrial, men 
spiritual, and military training.” In the account of praying strenuous soldiers 
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we would specially mention General Chang Chih-chang, whilst in Paul 
Wang: policeman-prisoner-preacher, we have a unique 


Fuxren. A Study of a Province in China, by The Anti-Cobweb Club. Presbyterian 
Mission Press, Shanghai. 113 pages. Colored map and frontispiece. 20 illustra- 
tions. Mex. $3.00. 


This study, unique in inception and preparation, whets the reader’s 
appetite for more information about Fukien. It suggests what might readily 
and profitably be done by groups in each of the other provinces. In con- 
cise form it describes a most fascinating section of China. Parts of it are 
decidedly better than others. Those chapters which deal with scientific 
subjects are handled more skillfully than the chapters on education, social 
life, history and related subjects. The division on Places of Interest is 
most disappointing. The book is fairly free from mistakes but the mechanical 
work leaves room for improvement. The colored plate is excellent, the 
other cuts poor. The busy people who gathered this wealth of valuable 
information as a social recreation are to be congratulated. No better com- 
pliment can be paid than for others to emulate their example. Every visitor 
or resident in Fukien will want a copy of this Study. ay 


Tue Catt From THE Far East. Longmans, Green & Co., 3/-. 


This volume is called in the sub-title “a comprehensive statement of 
the facts which constitute the “Call from the Far East to the Church 
of England prepared by a Commission appointed by the Missionary Council 
of the Church Assembly.” And such it is. The treatment of the situation 
in China is broad and sympathetic. It does not cover up the disturbing 
aspects of that situation and yet it recognizes that in the midst of: and 
in spite of the disturbances much worth-while effort is being put jorth 
by Christians and non-Christians. It ends by calling for 108 men and 
women for China immediately and 31 a year to make good future wastage. 
An interesting reference is made to the significance of the title “Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui” as not being exclusive like “the Church of England,” 
but owing to the nature of the Chinese language which has no definite or 
indefinite article, as meaning nothing more “than that which is common 
to all holders of the ancient creed.” Many other interesting comments 
are made. It is noted that the circulation (in China) of the Lambeth 
Appeal fell rather flat. The organization, however, is still working and 
hoping for union. Anglican Missions are urged to take their fair share 
in union educational enterprises. Extension work into Inner Mongolia, and 
Tibet is advocated. Future missionaries should have “a true vision in 
questions of colour and race.” In all, this statement gives a clear insight 
phen: mind of this group as regards its aims and ideas of Christian work 
in China. 


LANDMARKS IN THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN Science Rexicion. By James Y. 
Stmpson. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., London. 7/6. 


__ It is sometimes said that the scientist will take the place of the reli- 
gionist in leading humanity into a right understanding and attitude towards 
the supreme physical, ethical and spiritual values in the universe. A book 
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like this helps towards an understanding of what is implied in the above 
statement. For it shows that many scientists are earnestly endeavoring to 
elucidate man’s universe in terms of all its values. The book approaches 
the problem of the nature and meaning of the universe not only from the 
viewpoint of scientific postulates and concepts but from that also of man’s 
reactions to human assertions and discoveries in so far as such touch what 
are deemed religious values. The problem science is trying to solve is how 
to understand the world and the ultimate forces—spiritual or otherwise— 
back of it. The struggle between religion and science is traced back to that 
between those primitive men who on the one hand held to one worker of 
magic as over against those on the other hand who espoused a medicine- 
man who seemed to offer better and more conclusive explanations of certain 
puzzling phenomena. Then as now it was not realized that the Reality 
that the “scientist’"—primitive or modern— tries to understand is the same 
in both cases. But in spite of this struggle between science and religion, 
which is traced out in illuminating historical detail, progress has been made. 
In one sense evolution is the belief in progress applied to nature in all its 
ramifications. This belief in and possibility of progress in understanding 
and adjustment to the environment the author considers essential to both 
religion and science for he says that to refuse to believe in progress is to 
refuse to believe in life and God. He shows that it is possible to connect 
Christianity and science by means of a “belief in Jesus as the supreme 
expression of the spiritual energy at work in the world process.” The 
common task of the religionist and the scientist is to seek to understand 
the workings of this “spiritual energy” in the soul and surroundings of man. 
The scientist is gaining ground in leadership because he is. willing to put 
the claims of understanding before those of cautious adherence to beliefs 
based on experience which lacks study of all the data available. A book 
like this shows that the struggle between religion and science is needless 
and useless. Co-operation between these great human strivings will mean 
satisfactory advance for both. 


Lire AND TIMES OF ALEXANDER RospertsoN MacEwen, D.D. By Davin S. Carrns, D.D. 
Hodder & Stoughton, London. Illustrated. Price 12/6d. 


As the title indicates this is not merely the biography of a talented 
man who identified himself strenuously in the welfare of the Church, but 
the story of the times and struggles of the period in which he lived and 
labored. It is impossible, however, not to become engrossed in the man 
so skillfully and lovingly portrayed by Dr. Cairns. Among the important 
impressions resulting from a perusal of this living and luminous book 
are the influence on MacEwen’s life and character by his father, Jowett 
of Balliol, Ruskin and others; the difficult choice between the academic 
and the ministerial life; his faithfulness as a pastor; and the significance 
of the historical Church movements in which MacEwen took such a leading 
part. An important feature of the book are the letters written by MacEwen 
on all manner of subjects, but especially on his travel experiences. 


G. M. 
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Correspondence 


A Call to Hope. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—It is not to be won- 
dered that the sad condition of 
China to-day almost leads some to 
despair of her future. At this mo- 
ment when war is affecting, directly 
or indirectly, every province in the 
land the situation is indeed one full 
of gloom. There is every sign, too, 
that the end is not yet. But its 
very blackness may be a cause for 


hope, and out of it may spring the 


most wonderful opportunity Chris- 
tianity has experienced in China. 
Even the present anti-Christian 
movement may work out for lasting 
good. 

There are many points of resem- 
blances between the leaders of 
Palestine in the time of our Lord 
and the leaders of China to-day. 
Pride was the folly of both, and the 
proud and haughty man—as long 
as he remains so—can never be re- 
ceptive of the Christian message. 


Calamity and misery however, may, . 


in the goodness of God, change the 
proud heart and make it humble: 
and when that takes place will be 
the time to pour in the oil and wine 
of God’s Good News. I believe 
such a time is approaching in the 
history of this wonderful people, 
and that instead of despairing 
Christian men and women should be 
ready to make greater efforts and 
greater sacrifices to give the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ to China. 

I have been greatly strengthened 
in this view by re-reading Professor 
Glover’s “The Jesus of History.” 
The passage in point is as follows :— 

“It is worth noticing that Jesus 
stands alone in refusing to despair 
of the greater part of mankind. . . 
Contempt was in his eyes the un- 


pardonable sin. . . The lost souf 
matters to God. . . Human misery 
and need were widespread, but 


' God’s Fatherhood was of compass 


fully as wide, and Jesus relied upon 
it. ‘Your heavenly Father knows,’ 
he said, and ‘with God all things 
are possible’. . . The very miseries 
of the oppressed and hopeless peo- 
ple, who had touched bottom in 
sounding the human spirit’s capacity 
for misery, were for him the ‘ripe 
harvest’ only needing to be gathered. 
.. . Misery, poverty and hunger he 
had found, taught men to see 
realities. . . Poverty threw open the 
road to the Kingdom of God. The 
clearing away of all temporary satis- 
factions, of all that cloaked the soul’s 
deepest needs, prepared men for 
real relations with the — greatest 
reality—with God.” 

The present crisis in China, there- 
fore, need not lead to despair, but 
may fill the Christian forces of the 
world with hope, and lead them to 
go forward with renewed zeal to 
introduce the people to the Saviour 
of the world. , 


Yours very sincerely, 
A. WARBURTON DAVIDSON. 
Hankow, March 19th, 1926. 


World Friendship. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—Re letter (see Chinese 
RecorpDerR, March, 1926, page 215) 
on “International Fellowship,” 
I am sure that unless you already 
know of it you will be glad to hear 
of the “Greatheart Order of World 
Friendship.” This order seeks to 
advance the cause of world friend- 
ship. | 
Rules: Find out about other 
races and lands—Shew friendship 
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to foreigners—Remember mission- 
aries—Take interest in the League 
of Nations—Make things to help 
needs abroad—Endeavor to learn 
modern language or esperanto. 

This Order puts young people of 
yarious nations in touch with one 
another by correspondence. The 
address is :— 


The Chief of the G. O. W. F., 
C/o Youth Committee, 
22 Queen Street, 
Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 


I trust that you may find this 
information useful. I agree with 
you that to get the youth of China 
to have a wider and inter-national 
outlook is urgent. “Patriotism 1s 
not enough.” 

E. G. 


Syncreticism in China. 


To the Editor of . 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Sir:—I have just read your 
review of my husband’s articles on 
“Modern Syncretic Religious So- 
cieties in China,” and wish to state 
that the reason “these articles do not 
mention -the great stir in the fall 
of 1923” and “the interesting mate- 
rial published in the West China 
Missionary News of January, 1924” 
is due to the fact that the writer’s 
death occurred September 23, 1923. 
The articles as published in the 


Journal of Religion are copies of 


his first, rough, unfinished draft 
made in the summer of 1923. 


Very sincerely, 
(Mrs, Paul D.) Mary Fine TWwIneoM. 
April 10, 1926. 


A Word for the Recorder. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Srr:—A number of issues 
of the Chinese ReEcorDER have 
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recently been sent to me, and I wish 
to express warm appreciation 
of the value of that publication. It 
combines religious. devotion and 
enthusiasm with penetrating insight 
and accurate understanding. I wish 
it might have a wide circulation in 
America. It would do much to 
promote mutual understanding and 
so lasting friendship between our 
two countries. If I were a young 
man, there is no place where [ 
should be so glad to give my life as 
in the great unfolding Republic of 
China. 
Very truly yours, 


W. H. P. Faunce. 
Pres't., Brown University. 


Providence, Rhode Island, U.S.A. 
March 31, 1926. 


British Societies and Indemnities. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—In your issue for 
January, 1926, on page 54, Mr. 
Archibald Adams in.his contribution 
quotes another missionary as say- 
ing that “confirmed indifference on 
the part of the people” .... “has 
been due to the large indemnity 
demanded after the riots in 1895” 
in his opinion. 

I do not know to what riots he 
refers, but I should like to remind 
your readers that in that year the 
two British Societies C.M.S. and 
C.E.Z.M.S. refused to ask for com- 
pensation for the lives and property 
lost at Kucheng, Fukien Province, 
as the accompanying extract proves. 

Yours truly, 
A RETIRED MISSIONARY. 
February 17th, 1926. 
England. 


Extract From “History oF THE CHURCH 
MIssronary Socrety’—Vor. III. 
Pace 587. 


“... One other thing the British 
Government could do. It could demand 
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of China compensation for outrages. 
This is legitimate in the case of pro- 
perty, as when Stewart’s College was 
destroyed in 1878. But when Lord 
Salisbury enquired of the C.M.S. and 
C.E.Z.M.S. what compensation he was 
to press for on account of the Hwa- 
sang (Kucheng) massacre, both Societies 
replied that they would accept none. 
Any money paid might have been re- 
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appearance of vindictiveness. In due 
course, Lord Salisbury wrote to the 
C.M.S. that the Chinese authorities were 
much impressed by the ‘high-minded 
attitude’ of the Societies. The Tsungli- 
Yamen (Chinese Foreign Office) in- 
formed Sir Claude Macdonald, the British 
Minister at Peking, that ‘the refusal to 
accept compensation commanded the 
Yamen’s profound respect and esteem,’ 


and that every effort would be made to 


garded’in China as an indemnity for the 
prevent future disturbances. ... . 


lives of the missionaries; and both Com- 
mittees were anxious to avoid even the 


On The Present Situation 


THE EVANGELISTIC OUTLOOK, 


I have had reports from a dozen points north and south of the Vangtze 
River in Anhwei Province, all within a radius of 250 li from Wuhu, with 
regard to the New Year Evangelistic Meetings. These points are all large 
market towns, and the report concerns them and nothing else, except 1s may 
be specified. 

1. What is the present response of the Chinese people to the evangelistic 
message? Almost every reply emphasizes the fact that the response is as 
usual, which for this section means a large willingness to listen on the part 
of the majority, with the enrollment of comparatively small numbers for 
diligent inquiry, and with the enrollment of a still smaller number whose 
mixed motives suggest that their major interest is in some hoped for per- 
sonal advantage. | 

2. What particular problems stand out in connection with the giving 
and receiving of that message? (a) The influence of the national move- 
ment, both in its anti-foreign and anti-Christian phases is slightly felt in 
the beclouding of issues, but not to the extent of keeping folks from the 
strictly evangelistic meetings of the churches. (b) Far more important 
is the influence of the local Buddhist associations, such as the T’ung Shan 
She, which under the guise of social reform gathers to itself the official, 
merchant, and student classes, making them unwilling to go further than to 
listen to the Gospel message. (c) About equally important is the difficulty 
of interesting the young people, who have returned -from student centers, 
even when they are children from church homes. 

3. What particular emphasis do you think should be made in this 
connection? (a) The principle of identificationm—we are most successful 
when pastor and people succeed in identifying themselves with the major 
interests of the community. Too often the church is a thing apart, a foreign 
guild, without vital relation to the hopes and fears of the neighborhood. 
(b) The principle of adaptation,—we are successful in the measure in which 
we are able to adapt our methods to the needs of the persons we seek to 
win. Too often we use a single method only, one of which will win the 
indigent, or the women, or some other group, but we fail to adapt our 
methods to the needs of the whole community. (c) The principle of service, 
—our most successful evangelists are those who know how to lead the church 
in community welfare, whether educational, medical, sanitary, moral, agri- 
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cultural, industrial, recreational, etc., all on the high basis of Christian 
idealism. Too many of our men, however, are not equipped to minister 
in any other way than by the exposition of the Bible, and by leading services 
worship. | 
3 4. What are the outstanding needs in connection with evangelism in 
your part of China? (a) A thoroughly tested form of public ritual for the 
reverence of ancestors, thus identifying the church with the better values 
in the prevalent worship of ancestors. (b) The modification of our theologi- 
cal courses, so that their graduates will have two things which they do not 
usually possess :—personal experience in every phase of the work they 
will be required to perform, evangelism, religious education, worship, social 
service; and secondly, some comprehension of the social nature of the 
church, some knowledge of the problems involved, and some understanding 
of methods which may be calculated to make the church function in a com- 
munity. 
G. Hayes, Wuhu, Anhwei, February, 1926. 


The Chinese people, in their response to the evangelistic message can, I 
believe, be divided into three groups: (a) The small group of students 
who are actively hostile, largely because of political reasons. (0b) The great 


majority numerically who are distracted by taxes and bandits, whose whole 


time and energy is given to making a living (with an occasional spree of 
buying lottery tickets or lesser forms of gambling) and who are at least 
as open to the evangelistic message as before—perhaps a little more so— 
especially if they can. be made to see that it applies to them. (c) A large 
group of students and educated people who are frankly critical of Chris- 
tianity and are trying to find the golden mean between the wholesale condem- 
nation of the first group and the wholesale acceptance without full under- 
standing which has characterized a good many of the present church 
membership. This group furnishes, I believe, the best opportunity for in- 
telligent evangelistic work that has ever been offered to Christian mission- 
aries in China. | 

Some of the outstanding problems in connection with the giving and 
receiving of the message are as follows: (a) How to present the Christian 
message as leading one into the abundant life here and now. (b) With 
educated people the problem of science and religion is urgent. (c) How to 
escape or transcend our western forms of thought and put the message in 
terms that will be understood and which involve building it into the actual 
life of the people. (d) How to separate the Gospel of Christ from the 
non-Christian elements in western life. 

Important emphases are the following: (a) Emphasis on Christ as 
the Way out of the present chaos for both individuals and the nation; as 
the Truth which alone gives a rational fruitful answer to the basic intellec- 
tual problems of life; as the Life which gives motive and power and vitality 
to man. (b) Emphasis on God’s spirit of Truth (Cf. the Ciiinese concep- 
tion of Tao,) who has always worked to some extent through all sincere 
honest devout souls and is leading true scientists just as much as He is 


- leading honest theologians and philosophers to-day. (c) Emphasis on the 


community of believers—group thinking, group praying, group action— 
as - indispensable method of learning God’s will and accomplishing His 
work. 

Outstanding needs are many, but among them the following might be 
mentioned: (a) Better trained and truly Christian evangelists. (b) 
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Giving up the old scheme of one poorly-paid low-grade preacher in each © 
village and more dependence on laymen with a team of two or more high 
grade workers covering a large district. (c) Training of laymen to carry 
much of the work of the church while making their living from farming, 
teaching, etc. (d) Emphasis on the home as the typical Chinese religious 
institute rather than on an expensive hall or chapel. 


SAMUEL H. LeceEr, Foochow, January, 1926. 


AS A NON-CHRISTIAN SEES THE IMPLI CATION 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 


The following is a summary of an article written by a non-Christian 
Chinese. It was published in the Chinese Christian Advocate, February 3, 
1926, and translated for the Chinese REcorpEer by Mr. Z. K. Zia. 

“Does Christianity really hold to love as its object? That is the crucial 
question. Mankind understands the happy effects of equal treatment. People 
of weaker nationality feel the pain of being crushed and try to re-act. 
Therefore the slogan, “Down with Unequal Treaties” is heard everywhere 
with increasing force. , 

Here are some reasons why I believe that the “Unequal Treaties” should 
be abolished:— 


1. Their disadvantages to Christianity. 


(1) Foreign governments sent gunboats to China to enforce the special 
protection of missionaries and Christians. As a result many rice 
Christians sought protection that was illegal and thus stirred up 
riots. 

(2) People will accuse Christians of being forerunners of foreign im- 
perialism so long as they are under this special protection. 

(3) If Christians are protected, and ordinary people are not, the latter 
will feel that they are unjustly treated. Thus ordinary people will 
naturally hate the Christians. 

(4) If unequal treaties continue the anti-Christian movement will not 
subside and may spread more widely. a. 

(5) Some militarists may irritate people and rouse their anti-foreign 
feeling by killing missioriaries. Treaties cannot really protect mis- 
sionaries. | 

(6) When trouble is stirred up, foreign battleships are sent to China. 
Thus the tragedy of another Boxer Uprising may happen. 

(7) Christians may feel safe under this special protection but mentally 
they will be uneasy on account of hostile public opinion. 

(8) Missionaries and Christians are selfish when they think only of 
their own safety without thinking of the safety of non-Christians 
and others. How can the teaching “Love thy neighbor as thyself” 
be thus proved ? 

(9) Preachers preach that one should put his trust in God and yet all 
the time they put their trust in treaties. 


2. The advantages to Christians of abolishing the Treaties :-— 


(1) Chinese Christians would have a sense of self-respect. They would 


be freed from the habit of subservience; and peace—their ultimate 
goal—would be reached at last. 
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(2) The barrier between ordinary Chinese and Chinese Christians 
would disappear. There would not be much anti-church feeling left. 

(3) Christianity would not be under the influence of imperialism. It 
would become independent and free. It would no more be entangled 
with political affairs. 

(4) The true test of love is practice. Under these conditions, therefore, 
there would be more true Christians. 

(5) Bandits would not (desire to) hold Christians or missionaries as 
bonds.” 


(The problem in the above statement is a psychological one. This writer 
and many other Chinese believe Christianity is affected along the lines in- 
dicated. Be the charges made true or false their effect on the influence of 
Christianity, where known, is inhibitive. They, therefore, present a situa- 
tion that needs to be cleared up. Editor.) 


WHAT CHRISTIANITY MEANS TO JAPAN. 


Among other things the Japanese are trying to do is to understand 
the implications and meaning of Christianity. They are approaching this 
religion from the same general viewpoint as Evanton and Eastbourne, (see 
Chinese Recorper, April, 1926, es 229, 230). [Illuminating insight 
into their ideas is given in the Japan Christian Quarterly for January, 1926. 
Most of the articles are written by Japanese. Some of the points raised 
by different speakers are worth passing on. While Christianity has been 
active in Japan, as regards the modern missionary movement, for only 
half as long as in China yet relative to the population Christianity is numer- 
ically four times as strong in Japan as in China. In spite of numerous 
defections the 240,000 Christians in Japan are considered to be the most 
vigorous part of the Japanese people. Christian influence is much wider, 
also, than statistics indicate. Much closer cooperation between missionaries 
and Japanese Christians is seen to be necessary in order that the claim of 
the Christian religion to be preeminently a religion of brotherly love may 
be proved. This reminds us of the fact driven home so often lately that 
Orientals are looking to Christianity not for persuasive preaching but for 
practical proof. “Show us” rather than “Teach us” is their challenge. It 
is also apparent that Christianity must show itself capable of grappling with 
the problems of the labouring classes in Japan in a way that Buddhism or 
Confucianism cannot successfully do. In other words Christianity must 
show itself a dynamic of works as well as of words. One reason for this 
is that the value of Christianity is popularly measured by the value of 
Western civilization. People are, therefore, looking on Christianity not 
only as a way of spiritual living but as a way of making a living also. 
They demand that the spirit of Christ show itself in the amount earned 
and the conditions under which men earn their “daily bread.” All this is 
the more necessary in Japan as Christianity is no longer a “social outcast” 
but a “recognized religion.” Yet as in China Christianity in Japan has 
hardly touched the ‘‘backbone” of the nation—the farmers and fishermen. 
The ruralization of Christianity is a problem for Japan as well as for 
China. Some pertinent remarks are made with regard to Christian education 
in Japan. Government schools give small place to religion. Mission schools 
“do not wield as strong in influence as they did years ago. They have lost 
the old spirit of bold adventure.” Mission schools do not get the pick of 
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the students. These go to the better equipped and better taught government 
schools. Denominational momemtum is still a drag upon istian unity. 
This is brought out in connection with the problem of theological education. 
Evidently the great majority of Japanese Christians look on union as an 
ideal rather out of reach at present. Missionaries in Japan as in China 
have difficulty with the language. Comparatively speaking only a few can 
“teach fluently in Japanese.” Teaching of Christians and ministers should 
therefore be “done mainly by the church and through Japanese instructors.” 
In Japan, “self-government (of the church) is a fait accomplt; self-support 
is markedly on the increase. Self-expression, however, thanks largely to 
the apparently impenitent zeal with which missionaries (this is written by a 
missionary) have impressed these western differences on the native church, 
is still weak.” 


NATURAL SURROUNDINGS AND TIBETAN LIFE. 


Among the other many things that West China missionaries find time 
to do is to engage in research. The findings of such research are published 
by the West China Border Research Society in an occasional journal. The 
Journal for 1924-25 has a number of unusually interesting articles. “The 
Wheel of Life” is outlined by A. J. Brace, and “The Tibetan Devil Dance” 
described minutely. by A. G. N. Ogden. J. Huston Edgar contributes an 
illuminating article on “Geographic Control and Human Reactions in Tibet” 
in which he advances the thesis that many of the religious ideas and 
social customs of the Tibetans are the result of their attempts to interpret, 
meet and utilize the severe natural conditions of their habitat. So uninvit- 
ing and bleak is Tibet in itself that its early dwellers were probably fugitives 
from places too hot in a social sense. The strong among them came in time to 
rule their fellows but were in turn ruled by the fierceness of their sur- 
roundings. Nevertheless they developed a high degree of civilization. Their 
government is a theocracy. Its agents are priests and magicians culled from 
the people. Thus have they developed an unusual social solidarity. For 
the most part fear has controlled their attitude to life. Yet their God, who 
may be born in the poorest family, conforms to the peoples’ idea of “Love, 
Pure Light, and Perfect Wisdom.” To Him they look for help to elude 
the bitterness of their lot. Lhasa became “a Heaven on earth.” The Lamas 
are the mediators between men and the spirits, who are back of everything 
seen, known and felt. Thus their religion is a response in large part to 
geographic control. Likewise the celibacy of the Lamas and polyandry— 
really inexplicable—also arise through the necessity of keeping down the po- 
pulation. The Tibetan is in all things a child of necessity. Woman in 
Tibet, likewise is a “distinct geographical product.’”” She does much that 
elsewhere is reserved for men. “Among the nomads she is mistress 
of the yak, and day and night mixes unblushingly with coarse men, and is 
often closely associated with unwomanly details of stock-rearing.” She is 
what the climate and altitudes have made her. Incidentally for agricultural 
China Tibet presents a particularly difficult problem of control. The pre- 
sence of immense areas where farming is impossible is looked on by Chinese 
as “‘a mistake of nature.” 
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On The Field 


A Correction.—On page 222 of 
the March issue of the CHINESE 
RECORDER there is a paragraph pur- 

rting to come from a missionary 
at Pakhoi, Tung. This should be 
Limchow-fu. "The paragraph in 
question was written by the Rev. 


F, Oppermann. 


Mandarin Pulpit Bible—‘“The 
Bible Societies are glad to be able 
to announce that the new Mandarin 
Pulpit Bible, which has been in the 
course of preparation for more than 
a year, will be ready for issue 
early in June. The edition is 
limited and the orders already 
received exceed expectations. Those 
who desire to secure this very fine 
edition of the Bible for pulpit use 
are advised to order early.’ 


Chinese Government Studies 
Industry—The Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Commerce is preparing 
for the coming International Labor 
Conference by the sending of two 
Factory Inspectors to study factory 
conditions in Chekiang and Kiangsu. 
An extensive questionaire has been 
sent out to the factories concerned. 


West China Missionaries and 
Language Study.—The West 
China Missionary News, March, 
1926, publishes the attendance of 
missionaries at the language school 
in Chengtu between 1918 and 1925. 
During these seven years 186 new 
missionaries arrived in West China. 
Of these 138 or 74% have taken the 
course in the language school. Eight 
missions in all were concerned. 


General Feng’s Officers in Japan. 
—During October, 1925, Rev. W. H. 
Walton, who recently contributed 
an article to this magazine on News- 
paper Evangelism, assisted in the 
services of the Chinese Church 
in Tokyo. He noticed a parti- 
cularly smart group of about twenty- 


five men in the audience. They 
listened well though the sermon had 
to be translated for them. After 
the service was over it was dis- 
covered that this group of men were 
all officers in General Feng’s army 
who were taking training in Japan. 


Persecution of Christians in 
Shensi.—In “Fenchow” for Decem- 
ber, 1925 we read that in a recent 
tour of churches connected with the 
American Board work it was noted 
that never since Boxer year have 
their members suffered such per- 
secution. This is due mainly to 
the rising antagonism of the anti- 
Christian movement. The Con- 
gregational Christians in the Fen- 
chow district feel this antagonism 
so keenly that they have organized 
a defence plan which among other 
things includes searching  self- 
examination and effort to secure 
more local support. 


Special Meetings in Nanking.— 
For three weeks previous to Easter 
special services were held in two 
Methodist churches in Nanking. 
Most of the speaking was done by 
Mr. Wang Ming-tao. Though his 
sermons ran over the ordinary 
length in time yet he held his 
audiences and was able to pass over 
to them his contagious earnestness. 
The attendance at the two centres 
was well over a thousand a day. 
During the week succeeding Easter 
the meetings were continued in the 
other churches. A forward move 
for Christian work in Nanking is 
anticipated as a result of this effort 


Missionaries Seek Chinese Pro- 
tection—A number of Peking re- 
sidents during the threatened dis- 
orders of late March and early April 
made plans to remain in or go to 
the Yenching School of Chinese 
Studies in case of need rather than 
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to respond to the suggestions of 
their Legations that they come into 
the Legation Quarter. These in- 
dividuals having taking a_ public 
stand in favor of the early abolition 
of extrality felt that it would be 
more consistent with their position 
to place themselves entirely under 
Chinese protection in some mutually 
agreed-upon place. 


Yenching University Plans to 
move to new  site.—Yenching 
University, having lost eight days 
of school work as a result of the 
March 18 shooting, voted to hold 
classes on Monday mornings and 
Saturday afternoons for the rest of 
the term to make up the work. This 
use of the half days will make it 
possible to adhere to Yenching’s 
original plan for an early closing 
date this year in order that the re- 
moval of university equipment to the 
new site four miles northwest of 
Peking may be completed before the 
beginning of the rainy season. The 
baccalaureate service will therefore 
be held on May 23 and commence- 
ment on Saturday, May 29. 


The Manchurian Mission Con- 
ference and Extrality—This Con- 
ference has a membership of 140 
missionaries belonging to the Scot- 
tish and Irish Presbyterian Missions 
with a few from the Danish Luther- 
an Mission. The Conference met 
on February, 1926 and voted to ac- 
cept the actions of the Conference 
of British Missionary Societies, 
October 9, 1925 (See Chinese RE- 
CORDER, December, 1925, page 834 
and February, 1926, page 143). 
The Conference also adopted with 
slight verbal alterations the state- 
ment made by the Peking Mission- 
ary Association. (See, Chinese ReE- 
CORDER, December, 1925, page 837). 


Daily Vacation Bible School.— 
A comparative report for the years 
1924-5 has just been issued. In spite 
of the troublous times which char- 


[ May 


acterized 1925 this work went on 
though with somewhat lesser mo- 
mentum than in 1924. The num- 
ber of schools was increased by 3 
making a total of 2,110. For 1925 
the number of teachers was 5,114 
being a decrease from that of 1924 
of 1,940. The number of pupils for 


1925 was 53,924 being less by 22,902 


than in 1924. It is distinctly en- 
couraging to see so much practical 
cooperation going on in the midst 
of so much widespread disruption. 


Yenching University and the 
Peking Shooting.—On March 18th, 
1926, students of Peking made a 
demonstration anent the ultimatum 
from the foreign ministers as to the 
blockade of Taku Bar. Among the 
students who assembled were some 
three hundred of those of the Yen- © 
ching University: some fifty or 
sixty of the women students were 
also present. The demonstrators 
finally reached the Cabinet Office, 
and while negotiations were going 
on for a number of student delegates 
to enter and present a petition, 
shooting began. The reasons for 
this are not clear. One of the Yen-. 
ching women students, Miss Wei, 
was killed. Five other Yenching 
students were seriously wounded. 
The request to take away the body 
of Miss Wei was for some time re- 
fused. The above points zre taken 
from a statement issued by Yen- 
ching University. 


Medical Students Play Cook.— 
At one time during the past year the 
servants of the School of Medicine 
of the Shantung Christian Univer- 
sity decided to strike. The stu- 
dents, who had shown an excellent 
spirit during the year, at once step- 
ped into the breach. When the 
hospital cooks stopped work the 
students handed over their own 
dinner for the use of the patients. 
They then enrolled themselves as 
cooks working in shifts while the 
strike lasted. The undergraduate 
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nurses in the training school also 
shared in this necessary change of 
duties. 


A Veteran Missionary Leaves 
China—The name of Dr. A. H. 
Smith is almost a household word 
for China missionaries. He is 
everybody’s friend. In many ways, 
particularly through his writings, he 
has placed Christian work in China 
under obligation. He is now leav- 
ing China to reside in Southern 
California. For 54 years he has 
been connected with the work of the 
American Board in China. His 
work for and through the Chinese 
RECORDER is appreciated by all his 
colleagues who regret to see him 
withdraw from China. Advancing 
age and the necessity of being 
with friends likewise far advanced 
in years make the step imperative. 
Dr. Smith was one of the chairmen 
of the Centenary Conference held 
in Shanghai in 1907. Dr. Gibson 
long since deceased, was his partner. 
We wish him many years of quiet 
peace. 


Student Conference in Copen- 
hagen.—For seven days, from 
January 8-15, 1926, the students of 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden and 
Finland assembled for the first time 
to consider the relation of the 
Christian Church to the non-Chris- 
tian world. This conference was 
the result of an active interest in 
mission work extending over many 
years. It faced the problems in- 
volved in the relation of religion to 
science, imperialism, politics, race, 
theology, and propaganda. “The 
- Religious Basis of Our Culture” was 
one topic that took the students 
to the roots of things. Three im- 
pressions were left on the minds 
of the confrees. (1) That Eur- 
opean civilization needs a religious 
reformation. (2) That white races 
necd to understand the non-white 
races. (3) That the only common 
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meeting place for the races is the 
person of Christ. 


Home for Lepers in Tsinanfu.— 
During the past year plans for a 
Leper Home in Tsinanfu conducted 
jointly by Shantung Christian Uni- 
versity, the Mission to Lepers and 
the local Chinese Commuity have 
achieved encouraging advance. Two 
— of the University, Dr. 

uang Tsu Kao and Mr. Wang 
Yuang Teh, have contributed large- 
ly to this development. The pro- 
posed Leper Home will be under a 
governing board on which the fol- 
lowing bodies will be represented, 
Tsinan Chinese Ghristian Church, 
The Mission to Lepers and the Uni- 
versity. The Mission to Lepers will 
provide Mexican $20,000 for the 
erection of buildings to accommo- 
date 50 lepers. The current ex- 
penses will be borne jointly by the 
other two groups. Land has already 
been secured and work on the build- 
ings will shortly commence. 


Developing the Native Church. 
—Two reprints from “World Do- 
minion,” the one on education and 
the other on indigenous ideals, have 
just come to hand. Roland Allen 
writes on “Education in the Native 
Church,” and Rev. W. F. Rowlands, 
a member of the London Mission, 
writes up the result of a survey on 
“Indigenous Ideals in Practise” in 
the district of Siaochang, Chihli. 
Both articles are worth careful 
perusal. The one on Siaochang deals 
with the attempt to get around the 
difficulties of over-subsidization of 
Christian work in China. It is es- 
pecially illuminating. The one on 
education treats of a wide back- 
ground but has much to say of 
China. The two articles belong to 
a series dealing with efforts to make 
the church indigenous in the various 
countries of the world. 


Situation in Chaoyanghsien, 
Kwangtung.—Things in Chao- 
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yanghsien are very much changed 
from the old days, but so far as this 
particular field is concerned, there 
is peace with all men. This peace 


_ may not continue long, but is ap- 


preciated while it lasts. The people 
are friendly as ever, but are a little 
more reserved in its expression. 
The government here is an attempt- 
ed Sovietism. The labor unions and 
farmer’s guilds have a good deal 


-of power but are somewhat erratic 


in its use. Opium and gambling 
are prohibited with a strong hand. 
Brigandage is almost suppressed. 
Soldiers are under the best discip- 
line seen for many a year. Coal oil 
is now a government monopoly at 
$4.00 per tin and Socony out of the 
race. The British flag, except on 


gun boats, has disappeared entire- 


ly from Swatow harbor. 


British Firm Turns Down Drug 
Trade—J. F. Macfarlan & Co., 
London, shipped large quantities of 
strychnine nitrate to China. Hav- 
ing heard rumors of the misuse of 
this drug they wrote to the Inter- 
national Anti-Opium Association, 
Peking, for information thereon. 
In reply they were informed as to 
the subject of narcotic drugs in 
China. As a result this firm decid- 
ed to sell no more strychnine or 
caffeine to China, except in such 
quantities as might be ordered by the 
bona fide medical trade. This ac- 
tion was taken though participa- 
tion in this traffic did not contravene 
any law and did involve financial 
loss. In this connection it is en- 
couraging to note that not an ounce 
of British narcotic drug has been 
seized in China since 1922. The 
Bulletin of the Anti-Opium Associa- 
tion, Peking, for March, 1926, from 
which the above is taken, is full of 
interesting information on the drug 
traffic. 


Government Mandate Against 
the Anti-Christian Movement.— 


[ May 


One way to rule people is to follow 
traditions. In China the tradition 
is that Buddhism, Taoism and Mo- 
hammedism have been followed for 
thousands of years without trouble. 
That has been our way to rule peo- 
ple. Now Christianity, both Pro- 
testant and Catholic, has made 
treaties with us. .What we should 
do is to follow tradition and 
protect ourselves. This has been 
strictl’ ordered before. Since the 
establishment of our Republic free- 
dom of belief is specially emphasiz- 
ed. The report from different 
places is that anti-religious circulars 
are being broadcasted and anti-re- 
ligious societies being formed. 
This must be prohibited at once, 
partly because it is against the 
tradition of our country and partly 
because it will distract our inter- 
national relationships. To stop the 
source of troubles officials of all 
ranks must see to it that such anti- 
religious activities are effectively 


stopped. 


Building the Kingdom Through 
Helping Poor Boys.—Chang Shou 
T’ing is a Christian lad of Shan- 
tung province who had to quit 
school in the first year of junior 
high because of poverty in the 
family. He found a way to help 
himself and others. He induced his 
school to contribute towards the 
starting of a “Factory for Aiding 
Poor People.” Later with a friend’s 
help he secured enough to purchase 
one loom for $70. At present he is 
staying in his home village making 
cloth which is marketable because it 
is well made. All this he is doing 
with a view to starting the real enter- 
prise later. This is to help poor 
boys through school by enabling them 
to work half-time and studv half- 
time. He finds no trouble in sell- 
ing his product below the cost of 
other cloth on the market. For two 
years he has been working and pay- 
ing money into the fund for the 
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factory. Later he will start opera- 
tions with three or four machines 
and give about ten boys a chance to 
study and work. This is an in- 
digenous attempt to help solve some 
of China’s industrial and educational 
problems together. | 


Christian Autonomy in India — 
The British Parliament is consider- 
ing an act known as “The Indian 
Church Measure.” This act if 
passed will legally sever the Indian 
Church from The Church of Eng- 
land. It will give the Indian Church 
the right to elect its own bishops 
and determine its own _ policies. 
The Anglican Bishops in India have 
been the prime movers in this new 
venture even though it will mean 
the sacrifice of their State emolu- 
ments and advantageous status as 
Government servants. Among 
other things it will free the Indian 


‘Church from the danger of atrophy 


resulting from the present “spoon- 
fed”’ policy. It will work toward 
the nationalization, independence and 
unification of the Church in India. 
The task of Indianizing Christianity 
will likewise be speeded up consider- 
ably. This proposed act is another 
sign of the times. Oriental Chris- 
tianity is finding its soul and at the 
same time seeking for space for its 
own feet to stand squarely on their 
own base. The above and much 
more is given in an article by 
Rajaiah D. Paul on “‘Autonomy for 
the Church in India,” in The 
Pilgrim for January, 1926. 


Conditions in and Around Te- 
hsien, Shantung.—Bandits have 
been increasingly busy in this field 
for the past two years. In some 
districts officials hold them in check 
part of the time, but that is the best 
that can be said. Houses are burned 
or pillaged, people who try to make 
any defence are killed or wounded, 
but nothing effective is done. For 
this. emergency there has grown up 


a widespread organization called 
the “Red Door,” with its distinctive 
rites and ceremonies, which has 
done more than anything else to hold 
the bandits in check; but such a so- 
ciety has its own menace to order 
and safety and is not approved by 
the authorities. On the top of this 
came war. The fighting at the end 
of 1924 was at a distance, but left 
its marks in the commandeering of 
carts and animals in every village, 
in the presence of soldiers from 
Manchuria, and in serious dis- 
arrangement of railway traffic. Af- 
fairs were better for a little in the 
summer. Then again came war, 
which drew nearer and nearer until 
it culminated in a battle raging 
around us for ten days, with the 
final day a time when bullets fell 
from several directions into our 
compound. The care for the wound- 
ed and for two thousand refugees, 
women and children, would make a 
thrilling story. All this brought a 
heavy burden at the very end of the 
year, but leaves the missionaries 
with a larger welcome in the hearts 
of the people of the surrounding 
villages and of the city than ever 
before. 


Library Developments in China. 
—1925 has already proved to be a 
notable year in the development of a 
modern library movement in China. 
At the end of April largely attended 
meetings were held in Sharghai, 
which resulted in the successful 
completion of the preliminaries for 
the organization of a National Li- 
brary Association. Messrs. Li Siao- 
yuen and Shen Hsioh-chi represent- 
ed the University of Nanking 
Library. In May and June, Dr. 
A. E. Bostwick of the American 
Library Association visited many 
cities of China, including Nanking, 
on the invitation of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Education in order to study the 
public library situation. This visit 
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was the result of vigorous effort on 
the part of Miss Wood of the Boone 
University Library; and Dr. Bost- 
wick’s report which included a re- 
commendation favorable for the use 
of a portion of the United States 
indemnity fund for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of public 
libraries in China. In June the or- 
ganization of the Library Associa- 
tion of China, under the presidency 
of the Hon. Liang Chi-chao, was 
consummated in Peking. Mr. Li 
Shao-yuen was a delegate to this in- 
augural meeting, acting as represen- 
tative not only of the University of 
Nanking Library but also of the 
National Southeastern Library, of 
the Nanking Association, 
and of the Kiangsu Provincial Li- 
brary Association.—University of 
Nanking Bulletin,. 1924-25. 


“Living” Buddha in Nanking.— 
One of the interesting things in this 
city at present is the visit of the Beh 
Lama at Pi Lu Sz. “Tsuen Che” 
(“The Venerable One’—a title 
given to the disciples of Buddha) 
has been invited here by the govern- 
ors to say masses for the soldiers 
lost during past wars, and further to 
pray for peace and for the avoiding 
of misery and calamity in this dis- 
trict of the five provinces. “The 
Venerabie One” is a Mongolian and 
has had his residence in the big 
lama temple long Hoh Kong at 
Peking since he came to China with 
his superior, the Panchen Lama. 
Twice a day for hours he recites 
charms assisted by a number of 
other lamas. Beside this there is 
also a preaching service every after- 


noon at 3 o'clock in which a lay > 


Buddhist scholar is explaining the 
scriptures. It is interesting to note 
that this is done by a man from the 
ancient school of mystery (Mih 
Tsong). For a long time this school 
has almost been forgotten or absor- 
bed into the Meditation school, but 

“w seems to be reviving. Tai- 
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hsii a few years ago sent some of 
his best students to Japan, where 
this school still exists, to study its 
methods and to “have contact with 
the masters who have the traditional 
sayings, rules and mysteries from 
the old masters.” This seems to be 
one of the reasons why the Beh 
Lama has been so welcome, not only 
in Nanking, but also in Hunan and 


Hupeh. For the past three weeks © 


large crowds have daily been at- 
tracted and many sick and troubled 
have used this unusual opportunity 
to consult the lama. There seems 
to be a yearning among the people 
for something outside the usual, 
something which they think may 
satisfy the longing of their souls. 


Labour and Christianity in 
Canton.—The chief factor in the 
complex situation in Canton is the 
labor movement. For some time to 
come labor will be the dominating 
element. Two Christian institu- 
tions have, during the last month, re- 
ceived the special attention of the 
Strike Committee, the Canton Hos- 
pital and Canton Christian College. 


Many demands were presented to. 


both institutions. One of the most 
serious had to do with a large in- 
crease in wages. Canton Christian 


- College decided to follow the lead 


of the Government Labor Bureau 
and so finally consented to raise 
wages very materially. This means 
an enormous increase in their cur- 
rent budget. As a result of this 
concession they have been enabled 
to continue open. They labor, how- 
ever, under considerable strain. The 
Canton Hospital was not able to 
meet the demands of the Strike 
Committee. Hence the oldest hos- 
pital in Canton had to close. The 
chief difficulty centred on the de- 
mand that the servants be allowed 
to control the hospital. The in- 
evitableness of closing is apparent. 
Patients scattered as best they might. 
Chinese doctors and nurses were 


| | 
| 
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forced to quit. Only a group of | Valley made it advisable to cancel 
foreigners at present remain in the | theschool. For the summer of 1926 
hospital buildings. The proclama- , an interesting program is already 
tion against the hospital by the | assured. Among those who will 
“Miscellaneous Workmen’s Labor | take part are Dr. C. S. Miao 
Union” was filled with bitter and (“Chinese Religious Background”), 


unreasonable invective. Incidentally ‘§ Prof. W. F. Hummel (“The Project 
this proclamation declared against | Method in Religious Education”) 
imperialism also. As a matter of , and Mr. Johannaber (“Adolescent 
fact this act has roused public opin- = Psychology”). Other courses will 


ion against the “red” imperialism of | be added, there will be a daily forum 
those who forced the closing of the for at least one week, and the daily 
hospital. The authorities of Canton devotional period will embody the 


Hospital are not discouraged. This best experience in worship in school 
incident, they declare, but marks the | and-college. An exhibit of literature 
beginning of their long-planned or- — religious education is being 
ganization. They expect to reopen arranged. The school is conducted 
in new buildings with reorganized | through the medium of the English 
staff and better equipment. _ fanguage. Chinese as well as mis- 
gsionaries are cordially invited to 
Summer School for Teachers of | attend the School. The dates are 
Religion—In 1923 and again in July 12 to 24. The dean of the 
1924, a very valuable Summer School is Dr. Warren H. Stuart, 
School of Religious Education was Nanking Theological Seminary and 
conducted at Kuling. Arrangements the Secretary, Mr. Fred R. Brown, 
for a school in 1925 were completed Nanchang, Kiangsi, to whom cor- 
when the unrest in the Yangtse respondence should be addressed. 


Notes on Contributors 


Rev. Frepertck Witttam Scott O'Nemt, M.A., is a member of the Irish Presby- 
terian Mission in Manchuria. He has been in China twenty-nine years, engaged in 
general evangelistic work. 

Rev. Ernest F. P. ScuoLes is a member of the Wesleyan Methodist Mission. 
= _ been in China thirty-one years, engaged mainly in evangelistic work in Hupch 
aun unan. 

Mr. Harry L. Kincman, A.B., P.B.E., is a secretary of the Y.M.C.A. He has 
heen in China five years. He is at present engaged in student work in Tientsin. 

Rev. Homer H. Dvurns, Ph.D., is a member of the Missionary Society of the 
i vangelical Church. He has been in China eight years. He has translated the writings 
ot Hsiintze and written a treatise thereupon. : 

Dr. FRANK W. Lee is Professor of Political Science in Shanghai College. He is 
a member of the Kuo Ming Tang and was formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs for 
the Canton Government. He has been connected also with the work carried on by the 
Southern Baptists in Canton. 

Proressor Kinc Cuv, M.A., is a graduate of George Washington University. He 
aiso studied in Teachers College, New York. He was some time Professor of 
Education in the National University, Peking. He is now Editor of the Chinese 
Department, Commercial Press, and Dean of Kwang Hua University. He is chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the China Christian Educational Association. 

Rev. Frank Rawtiinson, M.A., D.D., arrived in China in 1902, From 1902-21 
he was a missionary under the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. Since 1922 he has been a missionary under the American Board. He has 
heen Editor-in-Chief of the Cuinese Recorner since 1915. 
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Personals 


BIRTH. 
MARCH 
10th, at Cincinnati, Ohio, to Rev. and 
Mrs. A. K. Whallon of the Presbyterian 
Mission, Paotingfu, a son, James Kitchel. 


MEAT MS. 


At Anshun, Kwei., Mrs. A. Hayman. 
At Stockholm, Sweden, Mr. N. Hodg- 
man. 


ARRIVALS. 

FEBRUARY : 

20th, from U.S.A., Miss Smith, Y.M.; 
Mr. Whitman, A.B.F.M.S. 

24th, from U.S.A., Mr. Yale (new), 
A.B.CF.M. 

27th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. Sey- 
mour, Mr. and Mrs. Thomson and one 
child, P-N.; Mr. and Mrs. Craighill and 
one child, A.C.M.; Mr. and Mrs. Haskell 
and three children, U.C.M.S.; Dr. and 
Mrs. Groesbeck, A.B.F.M.S. 

28th, from Australia, Miss Eleanor 
Hinder, Y.W.C.A, 


MARCH : 

2nd, from Norway, Mr. and Mrs. Som- 
merness and three children, N.L.F.; Miss 
Alstruk (new), Miss Wilson, D.M.S. 

6th, from America, Rev. and Mrs. J. 
H. Arthur, P.N. 

8th, from America, Miss MacBaucher 

(new), Methodist. 
- 9th, from Scotland, Dr. and Mrs. Mole 
and two children, Mr. Crockart, Dr. 
Stewart (new), U.F.S.; from U.S.A., 
Miss Russell, Miss Pederson, P.N. 

10th, from U.S.A., Miss Wilcox, W.F. 
M.S.; Addie Sloan, P.S. 

llth, from America, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
A. Gunn and two children, P.N. 

13th, from America, Dr. J. A. Judson, 
Dr. and Mrs. W. K. McCandliss and two 
— P.N.; Miss Vera Barger, Y.W. 

2\st, from Australia, Mr. and Mrs. O. 
Burgess, C.I.M. 

. 22nd, from Australia, Dr. E. J. Stuckey, 
L.M.S.; from England, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. J. Mann, Miss H. M. Kingstan, 
C.I1.M.; from Canada, Mrs. McRae and 
three children, P.C.C.; from U.S.A., Miss 
A. H. Madsen (new), S.A.M. 

23rd, from Britain, Dr. and Mrs. H. 
Balme and two children, B.M.S.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanfield and three children, Mr. 
and Mrs. Simon, W.M.M.S. 

25th, from America, Rev. and Mrs. M 
B. Birrel,, Miss A. Birrel, C. and M.A.; 
Dr. and Mrs. Goforth, "Mr. and Mrs. 
Moynan, Mr. Rioche (new), P.C.C.; 


from Sweden, Miss Fredrikson, Miss. 


“Lindkiunt (new), L.U.M. 


28th, from U.S.A.. Miss Anne Groff 
Elizabeth Falck. A.C.M. 


APRIL : 

4th, from England, Mr. ~~ Mrs. F. M. 
McCarthy, Mr. and Mrs. W. Jennings, 
C.I.M.; Deaconess Haslam, S.P.S. Dr. 
BH, G. ' Anderson, Rev. H. A. Maxwell, 
(all new), Rev. W. L. L. Knipe, West 
China; from India, Mr. T. J. Hollander 
and wife, A.C.M.; from Germany, Mr. 
and Mrs. Briner and four children, 
B.F.B.S. 

7th, from Sweden, Mrs. O. E. Oberg, 
Mrs. P. E. Ehn, Sw.A.M.; from America, 
Miss Agenta Remacle ( new), A.G. 

9th, from England, Mr. and Mrs. Tom- 
kinson, A.C.M. 


RES. 

FEBRUARY: 

12th, for U.S.A., Miss Lydia J. Pettus, 
Y.W.C.A. 

16th, for Britain, Rev. and Mrs. H. 
W. Burdett, B.M.S.; Miss M. Il. Mower, 
Miss L. Blackmore, C.1.M. 

18th, for America, Rev. and Mrs. G. C. 
Hood and three children, P.N. 

26th, for Europe, Deaconess E. |. 
Ridgely, Deaconess C. Pitcher, A.C.M.; 
Miss G. E. Stephenson, Wesleyan Meth.; 
for America, Miss Cora Simpson, M.E. 


MarcH: 

2nd, for Britain, Mr. and Mrs. S. VY. 
Boxer and one child, L.M.S.; Miss M. A. 
Leathers, C.M:S.; Mr. and. Mrs. Lewis 
Jones, Miss M. J. Wallis, C.I.M.; Mrs. 
Lamb and one child, Mr. and Mrs. W. 


‘Lester, and’ one child, CM.M.L. 


3rd, for Canada, Miss Beaton, C.M.M.: 
Miss Bruce, F.M.A.; for England, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hill and one child, W.M.M.S.; 
for U.S.A., Miss Oster, M.E.F.B.; Rev. 
and Mrs. R. A. Torrey, Jr., and three 
children, P.N. 

4th, for America, Mr. and Mrs. E. H. 
Giedt, and two children, A.B.F.M.S.; for 
Germany, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. F. Witte 
and one child, Miss B. Preisinger, Miss 
E. Schroder, Mr. and Mrs. E. Breton 
and five children, Lieb. ; for Sweden, Miss 
H. M. Ljunggqvist, Miss E. K. Svensson, 
Sw.A.M. 

6th, for Europe, Mr. and Mrs. G. E. 
Lerrigo, Y.M.C.A. 

for England, Mrs. G. McIntosh, 
10th, for America, Miss G. Ashmorth, 
China Direct. 
llth, for America, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. 


Woods, P.S.; for Canada, Mr. Jones, 
Mr. Wigham, Dr. Stubbs, 
F.M.A. 
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PROPOSED BUILDING FOR THE CHURCH OF THE TRIUMPHANT WAY, HSIAKWAN, 
NANKING, KU. 
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